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Airmen Fight the Soli Weevil 



I 


S i 



No efforts are being'spared to free the cotton fields of the Southern States of America from 
the boll-weevil pest, and this picture shows a low-flying aeroplane spraying a cloud of 
calcium arsenate over a cotton plantation 


NIGHTINGALES SING 
IN AMERICA 

A CHAPTER OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

The Interesting Thing Mr. Bok 
is Doing in His Sanctuary 

CARRYING ON 

We described in the C.N. some time 
ago the very interesting experiment 
of Mr. Edward Bok, the well-known 
editor, in introducing nightingales into’ 
the United States, where Mr. Bok has 
a country home and a wild-life sanctuary 
in Florida. We are sure our readers 
will be glad to hear something' more 
about this most interesting attempt 
to give America a little of the bird- 
music'of its Motherland. 

Mr. Bok, who has welcomed the 
C.N.’s interest in his • nightingales, 
has been good enough to give us further 
information about them. 

Singing at Feeding-Time 

So far the imported nightingales have 
been well and happy, and great hopes 1 
are felt that some young ones will be 
reared this spring: 

When we last heard of the nightingales 
Mr. Bok had been greatly disappointed 
that they would not sing for him, but the 
birds have now burst into fullness of song. 
The' birds were conveyed to Florida 
early last April, but that seemed to be 
too late for them to have a brood, in 
view of the disturbance felt from such a 
long journey. However, they began to 
sing, and they arc the-first nightingales 
ever recorded as singing in America. 

Mating - time is much earlier in 
Florida than in England, and some 
birds, such as the mocking-bird, begin 
to build early in January. In the first 
week in January this year one of the 
nightingales began singing, for about 
ten minutes, at half-past seven each 
morning/ That is their fee ding-time. 
The next week another bird started 
each morning with a few notes. So 
the * prospects of the birds resuming 
their full natural life seem to be good. 

Sanctuary for Alj Wild Life 

The nightingales are in large, beautiful 
aviaries in Mr. Bok’s sanctuary on Iron 
Mountain, Florida. The' sanctuary 
itself covers nearly fifty acres, and is 
set apart to preserve all kinds of wild 
life—birds, trees, and flowers. 

The birds are many and beautiful. 
Among them are the red cardinal, the 
red-headed woodpecker, blue jays, and 
humming-birds. In January thousands 
of azaleas wore blooming there. 

It is the most natural thing in the 
world that Edward Bok should be 
crying to make nightingales at home 
in Florida. Though he is one of the 
most, famous journalists in the English- 
speaking world, he is by birth Dutch, 
having been born in the town of Holder, 
at the entrance to the Zuyder Zee, 
and taken to America when he was six. 


Near by his birthplace, a few miles oft 
the coast, is an island which came to be 
known as the Island of Nightingales. 
Several generations ago this 'island, 
which was wind-swept, rocky, and 
barren, had the • worst of reputations, 
for it was .tlie home of desperadoes 
and wreckers, who preyed on'voyagers 
in those treacherous seas. At last 
an energetic young official was sent by 
the Dutch Government to deal with the 
offenders. He decided to live on the 
island with its. few people, and to make 
it worth living on, for if he succeeded he 
had in mind to take a young wife there. 

After he had brought the islanders 
into a state of honest quietude he set 
about beautifying the island. Against 
all local advice he planted trees and 
shrubs and flowers. Everyone said they 
would not grow, but they did grow, 
and presently the island became a 
beauty-spot on a dreary coast. Passing 
birds stayed there in their migrations, 
and settled there for suitable seasons, 
until even the nightingales made it a 
temporary home, and enlivened it with 
their songs till their name was given 


to the island itself. .Now it happens that 
Mr. Edward Bok, . the founder of the 
Florida Sanctuary, the man who is 
now introducing nightingales to America, 
is a grandson* of the young reformer 
of this island. It was his grandfather 
who transformed • the home . of. the 
wreckers into a place of trees and 
flowers and a - resort, -for a host, of 
singing birds. Could anything be more 
delightful and more 'romantic ? Could 
there be any better example of a family 
carrying on a fine tradition ? 

THE THRUSH THAT BOUND 
A BROKEN LEG 

From a jolly little reader in the 
Vicarage at Minster, in Kent, comes 
this note, which we arc sorry appears a 
little late: 

I found a thrush that had a broken leg. 
He bound it up with a piece of hay. I thought 
it wonderful. 

. To this the laddie’s mother adds that 
tlie thrush persisted for several days in 
binding hay round its broken leg, but, 
sad to say, the bird did net live, though 
it was carefully fed. 


A WEDDING DRESS 
• FOR AN ISLAND 

THE BRIDES OF TRISTAN 
DA CUNHA 

Pretty Surprise for the Loneliest 
Girls in the Empire 

IN THE FASHION 

The young ladies of Tristan da Cunha 
do not know what a delightful surprise 
is in store for them. 

■ Two missionary friends who arc 
setting out for a long visit to the lonely 
island have collected a number of 
presents for the tiny settlement. All 
kinds of things have been given, useful 
things like cakes of soap, and a nice, use¬ 
ful thing like a new wedding-dress. The 
wedding-dress will become the property 
of the island. 

Thus far the dwellers in that remote 
spot have obeyed the apostle's in¬ 
junction to have all things in common 
where wedding-dresses are concerned. 
One wedding-dress has done duty on 
the island for fifty years. This ancient 
friend is now to be put on the pension list 
and a bright newcomer is to be installed 
in its place* 

Well-Behaved Island 

The brides of 1927 will be able to 
walk round the* island (it is easily 
walked round, with a total area of only 
iG square miles) and say “ Don't you 
like my new wedding-dress ? ” And 
everybody will say heartily “ Bather, 
top-hole ! ” or what passes for that in 
Tristan da Cunha’s elegant speech. 

As for. the superiority of this.year’s 
bride over last year’s, we hope the 
ladies will not come to blows ; but as 
Tristan da Cunlia is one of the best- 
behaved islands in existence it is hardly 
likely they will forget themselves to 
that degree. ' 

The islanders, in fact, are so, good 
that they really do not need a missionary. 
There is no alcohol to.spoil.their lives ; 
there arc never any crimes committed. 
What they do need is education for tlie 
children, and this tlie missionaries will 
be able to supply. . 

A Year to be Remembered 

We should like to be a bird in those 
southern Atlantic watei*s, and see the 
excitement of The landing. The life 
on the island is probably the most 
peaceful known on this unpeaceful 
planet. Nothing ever happens except, 
as the old writers say, by the act of 
God. The arrival of the two missionaries 
with the gifts which they have collected 
will be the occasion of high festival 
among the islanders. 

Wo should like to be present and see 
the boxes unpacked and the face, of 
Tristan da Cunha’s next bride when 
the wedding-dress is displayed. The 
islanders have a calendar of their own, 
and among.the ladies, at any rate, 1927 
| will be remembered as the year wo 
bad our wedding-dress.” 
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THE OLD LADY WITH 
THE TRAY 

MADAME WILLIAMS AND 
HER £10,000 

A Fairy Godmother Who Can 
Go On No Longer 

A GREAT LABOUR OF LOVE 

The people of Southport arc thinking 
affectionately of Madame Williams, one 
of the dearest old ladies who ever lived, a 
fairy godmother who brought a constant 
ray of joy to their streets. She is now 
over eighty, and has been obliged to give 
up a great labour of love. 

When the war broke out Madame 
Williams was still carrying on her busi¬ 
ness in Lord Street, Southport. She was 
already well known for the unselfish way 
she had worked for those in need, and she 
at once set an example by beginning to 
collect money in the street during lunch¬ 
time, tea-time, and in the evening. 

• Pretty Things to Sell 

Morning after morning she might be 
seen with a tray'of pretty things to sell j 
for those in need. Since 1914 there has 
scarcely been a day when her delightful 
smile and beautiful presence have, not 
cheered the busy street, and given to 
the passer-by a reminder of the loveli¬ 
ness of charity of spirit, of the happiness 
of those who live their lives for others. 

Winter and rough weather had no 
terrors for her. Her self-sacrifice had 
no bounds. Those who knew her, and 
were aware that she was wealthy and 
had a L>ig house and servants, have felt 
amazed and humbled at the-spectacle 
of this grand old lady refusing to be 
aged, refusing to be comfortable, giving 
her declining years to others. 

The Magic Look 

Since the beginning of the war 
Madame Williams has collected ten 
thousand pounds, chiefly for blinded and 
wounded soldiers and sailors: She stood 
with her tray at times till she was over¬ 
borne with fatigue ; then, by the kind¬ 
ness of a Town Councillor, she was given 
a chair and the right to a permanent 
“ stand .’* There seemed to be magic 
in her look, and a mute reminder of those 
whose need was greater than that of 
most of the citizens and holidaymakers 
Tn this tranquil, pleasant town. 

She never let the world go indiffer¬ 
ently by. Everybody saw her. Almost 
every day there were Treasury notes on 
her little green tray. One morning an 
unknown gentleman laid ten pound notes 
there, and passed on as if he had just 
given Madame Williams pt penny. 

Always Smiling 

She herself gave largely of her worldly 
goods. A friend of the C.N. tells us that 
each of tlie disabled soldiers and 
sailors in the local hospital (there were 
generally twenty or thirty) she gave 
a little private present of ten shillings a 
month. There "were scores of such private 
presents continually being made, but 
her greatest present to the poor and 
suffering was herself. 

The friend of the C.N. who tells us the 
story says: “ I miss her from her accus¬ 
tomed place. It was pleasant to sec her 
always smiling, and her right arm up¬ 
holding the card explaining the fund she 
was collecting for that da} 7 .” 

We hope this good old lady is now 
sitting by the fire, being cared for herself 
after caring for others so long. She who 
could never count up her services and 
say that she had earned the right to 
repose has surely earned it at last. She 
has lived the gospel of love and work. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Kolhapur .... Ko-lali-poor 

Papua.Pap-oo-ah 

Sioux. Soo 

Triptych.Trip-tik 


The Ants that ate 
a gorilla 

Grim Chapter of the Wild 

All explorer has been in Africa trying 
to capture gorillas alive for an American 
zoo, and he has succeeded after much 
disappointment and peril. He is Mr. 
Burbidge. 

One of his strangest experiences was 
with a four-ycar-okl gorilla '* cub ” 
weighing 126 pounds, the largest re¬ 
corded specimen of a Kivu gorilla ever 
taken alive. Mr. Burbidge saw him 
crouching in the undergrowth and leaped 
upon him, but the great ape sprang up 
as if the man weighed but a feather, and 
would have killed him if natives had not 
come to the rescue with ropes and sacks. 
The white man escaped with two fingers 
and a thumb broken. 

Two weeks later, when Mr. Burbidge 
went to the monster’s cage with his 
meal, lie found only his skeleton and a 
few tufts of hair. Yet the cage was un¬ 
broken, so that no lion or leopard could 
have reached the gorilla—which would 
have proved a match for them if they 
had broken in. TJie ape had been eaten 
by ants ! 

The largest beast or (he biggest snake in 
the jungle is not so terrible as the tiny ant. 

CUTTING UP A VOICE 
Only the Bits for Eavesdroppers 

One of the troubles of Atlantic wire¬ 
less conversations is that- anybody can 
pick them up on private sets. But a 
way- is being found to prevent this. 

The vibrations that represent our 
voices go across the ocean in what mav 
be called bands, and these bands, it is 
believed, can be split up and re¬ 
arranged so as to make the sounds 
heard by eavesdroppers quite unrecognis¬ 
able. When they get to the other side, 
it is believed, they can be fitted together 
again for transmission over the land 
wires to the receiver who has the right 
to receive them, so that no one would 
know they had been mixed up 1 

And all will be done, if it can be done, 
so instantaneously that the receiver 
of the message hears it as promptly as 
if it were spoken from the next room. 

THREE MEN IN A BOAT 
And Three Men at a Table 

More than a generation ago all England 
was laughing at the droll story of the 
holiday adventures of Three Men in a 
Boat. The other day the three men 
met again at a public dinner. 

The writer of the book was Jerome K. 
Jerome, and his two companions, named 
Harris and George in the storj 7 , were 
Mr. Carl Hentschel, the famous colour 
printer, patron of theatres, and good 
citizen generally, and Mr. George Win- 
grave, a retired bank manager. 

Their hosts were the O.P. Club, the 
society of playgoers founded by Mr. 
Hentschel many years ago, and" they 
seem to have had a very good time. 
May the. three live long to pull their 
weight in the voj^age of life. 


THE OLD GENERAL DIES IN 
HIS SLEEP 

To live to be a hundred, hale and well, 
and then to die quietly in his sleep, 
that is the wonderful record of General 
Sir George- Higginson, whose hundredth 
birthday was recorded in the C.N. last 
June. The Duke of Wellington himself 
handed him his commission in the 
Grenadiers 82 years ago, and he rose to 
command the Brigade of Guards. He 
fought in the Crimea. His father fought 
at Corunna, and his grandson was killed 
at Loos 106 years after. 

He knew five British sovereigns. 
George the Fourth patted him on the 
head when he was a boy. 


The Everlasting 

MOVEMENTIN MATTER 

What an Old Friend Says 
About.lt 

If it were possible for us to grasp the 
thought of either a beginning or an end 
to the Universe in which we have our 
being it might seem to us that the 
Universe awoke to life when the com¬ 
mand was given Let there be Light . 

When the Creator's word went forth 
the dust of chaos stirred. Through all 
its infinite distances the Universe 
throbbed with movement, and the 
unformed specks of matter, as their 
approach grew swifter, became locked 
together in atoms. 

Since that creative word the Universe 
lias never been still. There is no smallest 
part of it which does riot vibrate with 
movement or pass its movement on. Of 
the infinite variety of those movements 
man has learned to understand a few. 

The new number of the G.N. Monthly has 
an entertaining article on this subject. It 
is but one of several that are sure to interest, 
as you may judge from the titles that follow, : 
taken at random from the March number of 
My Magazine, now on sale everywhere. 

A PENNY REVOLUTION 
The Fine Opportunity We Throw Away 
ONE OF CECIL RHODES’S DREAMS 
An Empire March to a Promised Land 
A MERRY MAN OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
DAY. His Nine Days Wonder 
THE HAPPY LANDS OF SCANDINAVIA 
Homes of the Vikings Today, with Pictures 
in Photogravure 

THE MAN WHO WAS TO STIR THE 
WORLD. Mozart’s Prophecy Come True 
ARE THESE THINGS SO ? 

Questions Wise Men Cannot Agree About 
SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
Has the Animal Kingdom a Wireless 
System ? 

COMING INTO THE WORLD 
Beautiful Photogravure Pictures of the 
Children of the Animals. 

Among the pages and pages of pictures in 
this splendid number of the best of all the 
monthlies are several printed in colours, and 
there are also stories, poems, puzzles, and 
many other articles not mentioned above. 
Make sure of your copy by buying it now. 
Ask for My Magazine 

THE GENIUS OF THE 
BLACK RACE 
Prizes for Great Achievements 

The world is increasingly realising 
that the Negro, given a chance, is not 
inferior because of the colour of his skin. 

To help in encouraging Negroes to 
show the rest of the world what they 
can do the Harmon Foundation in 
America last year offered prizes for 
distinguished achievements by black 
men in the fields of art, education, 
religion, and literature. 

The art prize was won by Palmer C. 
Hayden, of Greenwich Village; New 
York, who earns his living by’ doing 
spring-cleaning. This occupies him 
throughout the year, but in his leisure 
he has' painted five fine seascapes in 
oils, ' which have won for him the 
Harmon award and a gold medal. 

For what he has done in the field of 
religion and social service Max Yergan 
has received the award. Mr. Yergan, 
who has visited England and the Con¬ 
tinent several times, has been doing 
a wonderful work among his coloured 
brothers of the Bantu race in South 
Africa, particularly in building up clubs 
and social work "on the lines of the 
Y.M.C.A, 

Mr. Countee Cullen of New York 
received the literature prize for his 
I volume of poems called Colour. 


HUNGARY HAS A 
NEW PARLIAMENT 

Does She Want a New 
King ? 

CURIOUS SITUATION 

It is eight years since. the two 
Chambers of the Hungarian Parliament 
met in their magnificent Parliament 
House on the Danube, one of the finest 
on the Continent. 

When the revolution came at the 
close of the war the old Parliament 
disappeared and a National Assembly 
took its place. Then, when the aristo¬ 
cratic party regained power with the 
help of the middle-class landowners, 
they summoned ■ only the Lower House 
till they could reform the House of 
Magnates. Now that reform has been 
carried through, and both Houses have 
assembled once more. 

And a very curious reform it has been. 
The nobles who made up the old House 
now elect only 28 of their number to 
serve in it, and to these are added people 
elected by various classes of the nation 
in such' proportions as to make the 
privileged classes as "powerful as ever. 

In four-fifths of the constituencies the 
voting is done openly, without the ballot, 
in .the presence of magistrates and 
police, while in the other fifth no candi¬ 
date may stand till he has secured the 
signatures of a tenth of the whole 
constituency. 

The reason of all this is apparently 
that the peasants are republican, holding 
to the tradition of Kossutli, their great 
patriot, who held the Hapsburgs to be 
his country's worst enemies ; whereas 
the aristocrats wish to ^restore the 
Hapsburgs to the Hungarian throne; 
and it is believed that the attempt will 
be made during the life of the Parliament 
now elected. 

We can hardly contemplate such a 
thing. Can anyone believe there is a 
people who, having got rid of Hapsburgs, 
j Hohenzollerns, or Romanoffs, can wish 
to have them back ? 

WOMEN OF NEWBIGGIN 
How They Launched the 
Lifeboat 

When the recent gale came upon the 
Northumberland fishing .village of New- 
biggin all the seamen had gone out with 
the fishing fleet. 

Wives and sisters, terrified for their 
safety, got out the lifeboat and waded 
waist-deep into the sea to launch it. 
The boat was manned by two old men 
and ten miners. 

Three hours later the lifeboat re¬ 
turned, guiding the whole of the fishing 
fleet to safety. Picture on page 12 


THINGS SAID 

Stop fLatching. 

A Yorkshire appeal to quarrellers 

Think kindly and you will speak 
kindly. A Wayside Notice 

Today Germans are the most pacifist 
people in Europe. Mr. R. J. Davies, M.P. 

We have through this year of disaster 
been able to pay our way. 

Mr, Winston ChurchiI! 

^ There cannot be over-production of 
anything which men and women want. 

Mr. Edison 

People are beginning to learn that it 
docs not pay to make a building ugly. 

The Prime Minister 

If the new British Empire plan 
develops much farther England will be 
asking for self-government. 

An American paper 

I have just walked down Bond Street, 
and heaped in front of the doors right 
on the footpath was rubbish of every 
description. Mr. Harold Speed 
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OUR POSITION IN 
CHINA 

WHAT WE WANT 

The Reasonable Cry of China 
for the Chinese 

THINGS WE CAN AND 
CANNOT DO 

Britain has given the world a fine lead 
in the way she has met the demands of 
China for the recognition of her rights, 
whatever may happen in the confusion 
which prevails. 

‘ * China for the Chinese, 1 ’ says Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, ** is a reasonable cry, but Kill 
the British and Drive out the British 
are the ravings of mad racial hatred/’ 

In the Far East, at any rate, we are a 
nation of shopkeepers, as Napoleon said 
we were. All we want is to keep our shops 
open and be on good terms with our 
customers. So, though we will try not to 
let them kill us, we do want to be 
friends with the Chinese, and to be 
allowed to go on trading with them in 
peace and quietness for our own advan¬ 
tage and for theirs. 

Out-of-Date Agreements 

Happily there is every sign that all 
the people who count in China want our 
shops kept open and do not. want us 
lulled; but they do want China for the 
■ Chinese. The old arrangements are out 
of date. . China has grown up since they 
were made. She has made good laws 
and has good judges to administer them, 
and, when the robber generals will let her, 
she knows how to keep good order. 

So at the Treaty Ports, as they are 
called, where we and other great Powers 
have had special privileges, we are will¬ 
ing to surrender them. We are willing 
to enter into local arrangements for 
joining up the foreign settlements with 
the Chinese cities and handing over their 
control to the Chinese so long as British 
residents are allowed some voice in 
their management. 

Limits of Our Offer 

We are willing, too, to make British 
subjects liable to Chinese taxation, 
including import duties, over which we 
will no longer exercise control. 

And, finally, we are willing to insist 
no longer on a British official being 
present in Chinese courts when cases are 
brought there by British subjects ; we 
are willing to apply Chinese law in our 
own British courts in the Treaty Towns; 
and as the new Chinese legal system 
develops we shall be prepared to go 
farther still in acknowledging its law¬ 
ful authority. 

All this we will do, and we are ready 
to negotiate freely with both the Peking 
and the Canton Governments on these 
and other matters. But there are some 
things we cannot do. We cannot treat 
the Canton Government as the Govern¬ 
ment of all China, for it does not in 
fact control China. We must be careful 
to be neutral in Chinese internal quarrels. 

Why Troops are Going to China 

There is one other thing we cannot do. 
We cannot give up our responsibility for 
the'lives and property of our fellow-sub¬ 
jects in China till the Chinese are ready 
and willing and able to take over that 
responsibility from us. That is why we 
are sending so many troops to Shanghai. 

W e are not going to fight anyone for 
the possession of Shanghai if we can be 
assured that our people will be. safe 
under the Government that .wants to take 
it over. When the Canton Government 
took over Hankow it did not protect 
the British settlement there from the 
anti-foreign mob, and rather than have 
bloodshed our people withdrew. The 
Shanghai settlement is too big and too 
important to be left like this, and we 
must have an understanding or hold it. 


SKATING ALL THE YEAR ROUND 



A display by experts on the new rink 



Laying the freezing-pipes in the floor 



Spraying white paint on the walls to The condenser in which -the ammonia 

give a snow effect gas is produced 



Part of the refrigerating plant wrapped in asbestos 


It is now possible to skate on ice in London all the year round. These pictures show the 
new ice rJnk, in which there is room for 1500 skaters. Pipes for the freezing mixture have 
been laid in a concrete floor which is flooded with a few inches of water, and in this way 
the iee can be quickly renewed when the surface becomes rough 



A BLIND GIRL’S TOUR 
OF EUROPE 

THE TRIUMPH OF RUTH 
ASKENAS 

How She Felt the Wonderful 
Interest of Great Places 

HER SIXTH SENSE 

A blind girl of New York, called Ruth . 
Askenas, has made a tour of Europe. 

She has been blind since she was two, 
but she grew up with the determination 
that her infirmity should not stand 
in the way of a career. She graduated at 
college and became one of the best- 
read members of her circle. When she 
left college she became a typist.. Then it 
was, earning a salary of her own and 
standing well in the rank of the world's 
workers, that she determined to see 
what other people saw. 

A trip to Europe from New York 
means a considerable sum of money. 
Dollar by dollar Ruth Askenas mounted 
up her pile until she had enough to 
satisfy her heart’s desire. There were 
plenty of people to say that it was sheer 
folly for a blind girl to go such a journey, ~ 
that she could learn all she ever could 
know from her blind books. 

Whole Orchestra of Sounds 

The girl went on dreamfhg of the Old 
World. The day came when She boarded 
a steamer for Europe in company with 
two friends. She has been over here 
several months and has just returned 
home, her sightless brain full of lovely 
visions, a world of her own. 

She was trembling with excitement 
when she landed at Cherbourg, her ears 
sensitive to a whole delicate orchestra 
of sounds to which people who can see 
are deaf. The slightest noise painted 
a picture for her—the gulls’ wings and 
cries in the harbour, the first unfor¬ 
ge table medley' of foreign tongues. 

The noises of Paris were to her a marvel- 
j Ions illumination. She stood and listened 
j in the great open spaces like the Place 
de 1’Opera, stood in the archways of 
j the Louvre, and the different timbre of 
j sounds, wheels, speech, the effect of the 
tremendous speed of Paris traffic, told, this 
blind girl wliat she wanted to know. 

Sizing Up a Cathedral 

She had her own way of seeing the 
churches of Paris. Their form she had 
already learned by running her delicate 
fingers over plaster models. When she 
wanted to get an impression of size she 
walked round them, following the but¬ 
tress niches, exploring the doorways, 
exploring aisles and naves and chancel 
screens. She knew the feeling of 
weathered stone as well as if she had 
been a painter sketching its texture. 
Height she estimated from the echoes 
and rumbles of sounds in the body of 
the cathedrals. We feel that a great 
many things we have never thought of 
were revealed. to the sensitive soul of 
this blind lover of beauty. 

She went to Carcassonne, the most 
famous walled town in Europe, and 
paced every inch of the ramparts and 
felt the wind coming across the wide 
plain. She trod the worn steps of the 
chateau, where seven hundred years ago 
troubadours and knights and fair ladies 
passed up and down. 

Friendly Pigeons 

On through the great highways where 
all the dreamers of centuries have 
wended their way went this dreamer of 
dreams. The highway led her to Venice 
and Pisa and Florence, and down the 
magic road to Rome and beyond. She 
saw it all with her marvellous sixth 
sense—the limpid sounds of Venice, 
the narrow-streeted magic of Florence, 
the majesty of old Rome. 

The touch of buildings and trees, the 
lap of water round the gondolas, the 
pigeons at St. Mark’s, which came to her 
hand for food, all these things the blind 
girl took for her own ; and she has taken 
them back to be her treasures for life/ 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 
NEDDY 


THE DRUMMER BOY 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE 


Farmers who Kill 
Their Friends 


PETER OF LONG AGO 

A PRIZE OF WAR 


SEASIDE TOWNS TO 
LOOK AFTER HIM 

A Friendly Crusade for the 
Children’s Patient Friend 

NO HEAVYWEIGHTS WANTED 


The Town Council of Lytliam St. 
Anne's has begun bright and early 
to make plans for the summer, and one 
of its new rules has brought pleasure to 
thousands of animal-lovers everywhere. 
The Council has decided that grown-ups 
are not to be allowed to ride donkeys or 
mules, and it has stopped the use of 
sticks and whips. 

In this Lytham is following the 
example of Southport, where, for a long 
time, the beach donkeys have been 
carefully watched. In other north 
country towns, such as Scarborough, New 
Brighton, Llandudno, Blackpool, Redcar 
and Bridlington, as well as Aberystwyth 
there are restrictions to the donkey 
traffic, but in many other seaside places 
the animals are at the mercy of fortune. 
So long as there is anyone, to ride them 
they are made to work. 

Neddy’s New Charter 

One of the saddest sights of the 
. holiday beach in many parts of England 
for many years has been the over¬ 
worked donkeys. They have often 
been called on to carry big men whose 
legs were worse than those of Edward 
Longshanks. We have seen these men 
go by, shouting with delight, thrashing 
the donkeys to race' each other, think¬ 
ing it fine sport to hit a donkey. From 
morning to sunset the donkeys were 
always there. 

At Lytham a donkey charter has now 
been drawn up. The donkeys and mules 
are to have an. eight-hour day. They 
are to work-from nine to one, then be 
watered, fed, have their saddles loosened, 
and go on from two to six. Then they 
are to go back to their stables, the day’s 
work done. People over sixteen are not 
to be allowed to ride donkeys and mules, 
and anyone of any age weighing more 
than seven stone is debarred. In this 
Lytham has set an example to South- 
port, where eight stone is the limit of 
weight. It seems to us that even seven 
stoiie is a great weight for a donkey, 
but we are thankful for even these 
small mercies, and we hope other seaside 
towns will follow the example set by the 
North Country. 

Need of Watering-Troughs 

The general public are apt to be very 
ignorant as to the welfare of animals. 
Who, for instance, is going to trouble to 
see if a donkey’s girth is properly 
strapped, or if the throat-lash is too 
tight ? The R.S.P.C.A., of course, are oil 
the watch, but they cannot achieve much 
without the cooperation of the general 
public. At Blackpool the society has 
been trying for many seasons to estab¬ 
lish lvatering-troughs on the beach for 
the donkeys, but so far they have 
failed. It seems terrible to realise that 
there are endless ice-cream and lemonade 
stands for human beings and no watering- 
troughs for the donkeys which work in 
the broiling sun. 

In some towns a very wise thing lias 
. been done. Prizes are offered to the 
donkey owners for the finest animals 
on the beach, and often the donkey show 
proves to be one of the most amusing 
events of the season. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON, 

Hours of sun .. . 51 
Total rainfall 1*92 ins. 
Wet days ... 20 
Dry days . ..11 

Warmest day . 9th 
Coldest day . 22nd 


RAINFALL 
Holyhead 3*42 ins. 
Dublin . . 3*07 ins. 

Liverpool . 2*95 ins. 
Southampton 1*92 ins. 
Gorleston .; l *8S ins. 
Aberdeen . l *85 ins. 


LITTLE PRINCE AND THE 
GREAT DUKE 

The Man Who Won and a Man 
Who Lost at Waterloo 

A TERRIBLE SECRET 

We have just been told that the Duke 
of Connaught was once shown over 
Apsley House by the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who was bom 158 years ago. 
But the Duke can add something to 
that, for he played the drum, not only to 
the man who Avon the Battle of Water¬ 
loo, but to a man who fought on the 
losing side. 

Drum-playing was a passion with the 
Duke as a boy, and all his friends had 
examples of his prowess, so that means 
to check his vigorous enthusiasm had 
to be found. One day at Windsor 
Castle there was a bigger uproar from 
the drum than ever, and there were two 
offenders. Prince Arthur, aged eight, 
and a grim French veteran, the Due de 
Malakoff, who had fought against us at 
Waterloo and at our side in the Crimea. 

A Lesson on the Drum 

Happening to be at Windsor that day 
lie.took the boy’s drum and showed him 
how a drum can be played. “ He must 
have been originally , a drummer-boy in 
the French Army,” was the comment of 
an English statesman who was present 
at the ear-splitting performance. 

Malakoff was at this time French 
Ambassador here, 64 years old, and 
noted for his generous devotion to 
children, yet he had in his heart a most 
terrible secret. He is known to history 
as the man who suffocated 500 fugitive 
Arabs in the Dahra Caves in Algeria. 

It was in 1845, five years before the 
Duke of Connaught was bom, when Mala¬ 
koff was plain Colonel Aimable Pelissier, 
during a North African war in which 
France was engaged against lawless 
tribes, of whom the Ouled Riahs were 
the most dangerous and revolutionary. 

No Surrender 

A large body of the Ouled Riahs 
fled to the caves, men and women to¬ 
gether, and refused to surrender, though 
surrounded. Pelissier caused a few 
lighted faggots to be cast before the 
entrance to the cave to show his re¬ 
sources, and then threw in a letter offer¬ 
ing freedom if the Arabs would sur¬ 
render their arms and horses. 

The fugitives were divided ; some 
escaped, but women who sought to follow 
suit were shot down by their husbands 
and tribesmen ; and a French. officer, 
sent to hold a further parley, was 
received with musket-fire. 

This state of things continued till 
nightfall, when Pelissier did carry out his 
threat; heaped blazing faggots before 
the cave and left the occupants to their 
fate. In the morning 500 of the wretched 
captives were dead, and of 150 carried out 
unconscious still more died. The Black 
Hole of Calcutta had but 123 victims. 

Europe Aroused 

This savage act aroused all Europe- 
Marshal Soult, the French Minister for 
War, expressed his regret, but Pelissier’s 
chief in Algeria defended the act as un¬ 
avoidable, and secured promotion for 
the colonel which led ultimately to his be¬ 
coming a Marshal of France and a duke. 

This stern, terrible man idolised 
children, and was beloved by them in 
turn, and he it was who showed the 
little Duke of Connaught how masters 
of their craft can play the drum. 


And the Enemies that 
Come Creeping Up 

More news has come through of the 
moving army of mice with which a 
district of California has been plagued, 
largely owing to the shooting of the birds 
which keep these plagues down. 

They come from a 30,ooo-acrc depres¬ 
sion in Kern County, which once held a 
lake but is now a great corn-growing 
area. The mice are estimated at 40 
millions, field mice, house mice, and 
great Californian meadow mice, half as 
large as rats. They eat wheat stalks, 
corn in the bins, rubber tyres, harness, 
sacks, everything in their path. 

The farmers dug trenches and filled 
them with poisoned grain, and though 
the local owls, hawks, and herons had 
been stupidly killed; others arrived 
from afar. Birds and poison accounted 
for thousands, but tens of thousands 
came up after them. A battalion of 
cats from neighbouring towns was 
mobilised, but at sight of the advancing 
hosts the}' 1 turned tail and fled. 

Now an official known as ail Ex¬ 
termination Expert, sent by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, has 
taken the field, and his poison campaign 
is on such a scale that it is hoped he 
will quickly justify his name. But we 
will give the farmers of California one 
word of advice worth a whole host of 
Extermination Experts. If they will 
stop shooting the birds the birds will do 
all this costly work free of charge . 

A GALLANT FRENCH 
SEAMAN 

The Men Who Carried On 

In one of the gales that have lately 
swept over land and sea a French 
steamer called the Arez was labouring 
toward Lorient from Barry Docks with 
a cargo of coal. 

It was 9 p.m. and the Arez was 25 
miles W.S.W. of Ushant when flares 
and rockets showed that there was a 
ship in distress. 

The Arez altered her course and dis¬ 
covered that the vessel was an English 
steamer, the Tropical, but owing to the 
tempest the Frenchmen were not able 
to discover what was the matter with 
her. Captain Pernesse, of the Arez, 
called for five volunteers to man a boat 
and row him to the wreck. 

The violence of the waves made it a 
perilous thing to do, but six Frenchmen 
were ready to attempt it. As the boat 
was being lowered a heavy sea made the 
Arez lurch, and two of the boat’s crew 
were thrown overboard. One of them 
was Captain Pernesse. 

For sometime he was seen struggling 
in the water, but before the boat could 
reach him he sank. The other man was 
saved from a similar fate. 

His shipmates finished the work 
Captain Pernesse had began. They found 
that the Tropical had lost her propeller, 
and after many difficulties they got 
cables across to her. 

But these broke as she was being 
towed to port. Eventually she was 
brought to safety with the help of a 
tug from Brest. If it had not been for 
the French seamen she would have 
drifted helplessly to disaster. Wives 
and mothers in England will bless the 
'name of the Arez. 


In the Auction Rooms 

Th 2 following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 

Portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds £4200 
Painting by J. Hoppner. . • £1/85 

A small Bow porcelain figure . £231 

An early-Flemish triptych . . £199 

A Louis XV clock . . . . £183 

A 1 7th-century Spanish cabinet £120 
Tom Jones, by Fielding, 1st ed. ■ £70 

. Dickens’s Christmas Carol, 1 st ed. £64 


Colonel Who Has Known His 
Parrot for More than 50 Years 

HOW OLD IS HE? 

It is often said that tlie world knows 
nothing of its greatest men. We certainly 
knew nothing of our greatest parrot 
until the other day, when wc heard of 
him in Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 

He is an aged and wonderful parrot 
who has long since forgotten what it 
was not to be bald, talks and swings on 
a rope and plays with a ball all the live¬ 
long day. His name is Peter. He has 
no feathers on his chest or shoulders, 
but is inordinately proud of his fine 
red tail feathers and grey wings, lie 
knows quite well that a parrot as 
famous and old as he is might not 
even have these. 

Annexed as War Booty 

Peter’s master, Colonel W. 13 . Ferris, 
says he thinks his parrot is about 
120 years old. We doubt it, for it is 
very unusual for a parrot to live beyond 
the age of eighty. Sixty is a ripe old age. 
Colonel Ferris has known Peter for about 
55 years. Before that lie was the 
property of the Maharajah of Kolhapur, 
who said he was very old and bald then. 
The Maharajah said that as far back 
as 1801 Peter, which was known to 
thousands of people as Maharajah Parrot, 
had been annexed by a British soldier 
as war booty, and then umannexed, as 
we might say, for the sake of the 
Rajah’s feelings. 

Sometimes Peter is not even polite. 
There is a story he is specially proud of. 
His master, the Colonel, was Governor of 
Aden at the time, and had to interview 
important people. One day ,a Russian 
admiral called on the Governor, and we 
know how peppery Russian admirals 
can sometimes be. 

A Peppery Admiral 

He had to wait a few minutes, and 
when Colonel' Ferris came in lie saw 
that the admiral was very peppery 
indeed. After talking about the weather 
the Governor tactfully inquired into the 
reason of his guest’s more than pepperi- 
ness, and learned that Peter was at the 
bottom of it. 

The admiral had walked round the 
room admiring the view, then come up 
to the parrot’s cage, ” Hullo, Pretty 
Polly 1 ” said the admiral. " You 
wretched bounder 1 ” said Pretty Polly. 
And there you were. Peter stood oil his 
head and regarded the visitor with a 
round, unwinking stare, and repeated 
the remark to make sure of it. 

Peter thinks that incident is a feather 
in his cap, and somewhat makes up for 
his baldness elsewhere. Whether he is 
sixty or eighty or a hundred-and-twenty, 
we are glad he is alive. It is not every 
old gentleman who has the spirit to play 
with a ball and swing and talk ail 
day as if he were only seventy. 

THE DULWICH TORTOISE 
And Some Cornish Ones 

It seems that the Dulwich tortoise 
was not the first ever hatched in England, 
after all. 

A Truro reader of the C.N. writes to 
tell us of a tortoise family reared fifty 
years.ago at a Cornish country house. 
A couple of tortoises lived in the garden 
there, and one day the gardener found 
some eggs in a heap of leaf-mould. Ho 
put them in a hothouse, and in due time 
two young tortoises were hatched. 

These he put in a warm frame and 
then among some young lettuce sur¬ 
rounded by wire - netting. • Tlie young 
lettuce agreed with the young tortoises, 
and they were successfully reared. 
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D’YE KEN JOHN PEEL ? 
The Sad Fate of His Dogs 

The C.N. a few weeks ago quoted a 
story from the biography of John Peel 
the hunting man, showing his cruelty to 
his dogs. 

We quoted it from a biography. of 
Peel lately published by a man who 
writes of him as a hero. There can be no 
doubt that the story of Peel throwing 
dogs down a disused pit is quite true, for 
it is not only quoted by his friendly 
biographer but was original^ told by 
Peel’s own lifelong friend, the man who 
wrote the song which made Peel famous. 
But for Woodcock Graves the world 
would have heard no more of this hunt¬ 
ing man who comes accidentally into 
fame as the legendary hero of one of the 
finest songs in the world. 

We^cannot, however, resist publishing 
the following letter, which reaches us 
from the senior scholars of the school of 
John Peel’s old village. 

Dear Sir, We were much surprised and 
shocked to read your reference from Mr. 
MachelFs biography of John Peel, accusing 
him of brutality toward the undesirables of 
his 1 Hinting pack. 

While not wishing to extol Pee! as a hero, 
either in sport or song, we do not wish the 
song composed by Woodcock Graves to be 
sung less heartily than hitherto, and so several 
grandfathers, who knew the hunter personally, 
have on request brushed up memories of 
youthful days. 

Undoubtedly you will be pleased to know 
that the charge is strongly denied, and this 
result of our inquiries we should like to be 
made known. Yours faithfully, 

The Senior Scholars of Caldlxck School. 

. We have received other letters on 
the same subject, but we. must refer 
our correspondents to Mr. Machell’s 
biography. Although the story of John 
Peel’s cruelty must be accepted, in spite 
of the doubts of our kindly grandfathers, 
the C.N. sends its greetings to the senior 
scholars of Ca Id beck School and hopes, 
with them, that the old song may be 
sung not less heartily because its hero 
was not worthy of its music. 


A QUEEN’S TREASURES 
The Tomb of the Mother 
of Cheops 

For many months* Dr. Reisner and 
his colleagues from across the Atlantic 
have been working seventy feet down 
in the rock in the tomb of Queen 
Hetepheres near the Great Pyramid 
in Egypt. 

The C.N, told at the time of the 
discovery of this tomb made by Cheops, 
the builder of the Great Pyramid, for 
his mother’s body. Twenty silver 
anklets were found by her side, each 
ornamented with four designs of dragon¬ 
flies. Now a set of heavy silver armlets 
has been discovered in the tomb, inlaid 
with butterflies or dragon-flies cut in 
turquoise and cornelian. 

Among other finds are alabaster 
vessels, a gold cup,* and some copper 
tools. The wood of some of the 
furniture, sheathed with gold, was found 
to have crumbled to a powder, and the 
inlays on the gold had come away and 
fallen to the ground. These inlays have 
been recovered and pieced together, a 
work of extraordinary delicacy. 


A CAT FROM THE DESERT 
A Hero in the Town 

Cat lovers will be interested in this 
strange true story of one of the little 
tigers who purr on British hearthrugs. 

An English officer and his wife were 
camping in the Sahara when they met 
a solitary cat. He seemed * perfectly 
wild, but after some difficulty was 
captured, and the travellers brought 
him back to England as an unusual 
sort of souvenir. 

That was four years ago. For a 
long time the desert cat was fierce and 
sullen, evidently hating captivity with 
all his wild heart. But at length 
patience and kindness won him, and 
he became most passionately devoted 
to his mistress. 

One day she was attacked by a dog. 
The cat rushed to defend her, and 
fought the dog with such savage fury 
that he was driven off. Cats have been 
known to fight in self-defence, but 
surely this is the first case in which a cat 
has gone to the rescue of a human being. 


A BOY WHO MADE HIS 
DREAM COME TRUE 
Dr. Radio Hugh Jones 

Thirty years ago a small boy, miser' 
ably poor and miserably ill, who earned 
a scant livelihood selling papers in the 
street was taken to a Manchester 
hospital and treated with such kindness 
that he resolved if ever he grew up 
he would try to do something for 
hospitals to show his gratitude. 

He did grow up, and from selling 
newspapers he came to making them, 
and at last he became editorial director 
of a great London daily. Then he 
started a fund for putting wireless 
listening headphones at the head of every 
bed in every hospital in London. It 
was a noble dream. 

Doubly he has fulfilled it. The day 
came when he was called upon to 
accept the thanks of the people who 
maintain the hospitals of London and 
the countless patients under their care 
for what he had done and helped others 
to do ; but he told the great meeting 
in the Mansion House that he sought no 
reward, for he had it in having been 
allowed to fulfil his boyhood’s vow. 

That was only a very short time ago, 
and now this fine man has gone out 
into the Universe to do whatever work 
awaits a fine man there. He was only 
43. His name was John Hugh Jones, 
but the hospital patients call him Dr. 
Radio. His sorrowing colleagues on 
the Daily News tell us that never in any 
newspaper office was there a man more 
greatly beloved. 


MARCONI’S LATEST WONDER 

One more marvel of what is called 
beam wireless has been revealed by 
Signor Marconi. 

This is the sending at the same time, 
with the same plant, of the human voice 
by telephone and dots and dashes by 
telegraph. Both are perfectly clear, and 
neither interferes with the other. 


THE MASS OF PAPERS 
What the Historian Has to 
Deal With 

Westminster Abbey has in its pos¬ 
session records not to be equalled for 
their completeness by any other house 
in any other order. They comprise some 
170,000 documents, stretching from 
Saxon times to our own day. 

That seems an enormous number, 
yet the other day we were told in a court 
of law that the correspondence that had 
been preserved of one British Prime 
Minister through his long life comprised 
800,000 letters. It is quite incredible, 
but the two items together give some 
idea of the enormous masses * of docu¬ 
mentary evidence on which British 
history is based. 


ASKING FOR LESS 
A Master and Man Story 

An Oxford reader sends us a fine 
example of fairness of mind between 
master and man. 

A man in the employ of a builder had 
for several days been tidying up in the 
yard because work was slack when he 
came to his master and suggested that, 
as he was not earning his wages, he 
should be given a penny an hour less. 
“My wife,” he added, ‘‘is earning 
twelve shillings a week, and if I can 
take home thirty shillings a week we 
can manage to rub along, until there is 
more work.” 

It is satisfactory to know that this 
fair-minded mrfn was three weeks after¬ 
wards earning twice the thirty shillings. 
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V r stands for an unknown quan- 
^ tity. “ Find the value of X” 
is the task we are invited to do. 

In the problems of the world 
there is always an X, something 
unknown. When we look forward 
to what is going to happen to the 
world we must always remember 
X ; the unknown may prove to 
be some man or woman who is 
going to influence the thoughts 
and plans of mankind. Today 
whoever it may be is unknown ; 
lie may be in his cradle, a school¬ 
boy, a miner. But someday he 
will make a difference in history. 

In St. Luke there is a long list 
of great men whom everyone in 
Palestine knew about 28 a.d. 
They were the known, but there 
was still One unknown who was 
to change the world. He was 
living in a little village in Galilee, 
unknown to the great world, prob¬ 
ably making ploughs for farmers. 

It is true that when the wise 
men of our age look forward into 
the future they know many 
things. They can tell who are our 
great writers and statesmen ; 
they know fairly well what these 
people can do, and they may 
think the future of this country 
and of the world depends on A, 
B, and C, whom they know. But 
there is something not even thei 
wisest can know ; there is X. 

Everywhere there are some 
whose future nobody can foretell. 
Here is a schoolbo3 r , thinking of 
nothing more serious than his 
next football match, but in ten 
years he may have made a dis¬ 
covery which will banish a dis¬ 
ease or open up some new way 
into the secrets of the world. 
There was a time when Faraday 
and Pasteur were simply X. 

Africa once stretched out before 
men an unknown land, filled with 
terror, and they wondered what 
would be made known to them 
concerning it. At that time there 
was in Scotland a boy working 
in a mill who was to open up the 
Dark Continent. David Living¬ 
stone was the X. Today there 
are battles to be fought against 
war and ignorance and disease 
and all kinds of evil, and when we 
think of them we count up our 
leaders and shake our heads, 
saying, “ They are growing old, 
and soon they will drop out of the 
line. What hope is there ? n . 

All the'time we forget X, the 
life which has not yet entered 
on the scene. We should take 
courage when we think of him. 
There are Wilberforces, Shaftes- 
burys, Livingstones, Wesleys, 
Havelocks, Gladstones, all wait¬ 
ing their call. The problem is not 
stated unless we put X into it. 

We are not going to despair. 
Flow can we when we do not know 
who is waiting to lead us ? A 
grows old ; B is tired ; C has lost 
heart. But there is always X. . 

The hero race may come and go, 

But it doesn’t exactly die. 


Keeping Quiet 

W E hear a great deal about the 
virtues of action, but not so 
much about the value of keeping quiet. 

An Englishman and his friend 
travelling the other day in Ecuador 
found themselves in a native hut 
watching two warriors drinking a 
mysterious concoction of vine stalks, 
which was supposed to help them to 
invoke tiie good graces of the spirits 
before a fight. The men became much 
excited and were surrounded by wild 
and curious people/ The English¬ 
men were present somewhat against 
their will, and one wrote afterwards : 

We could not participate in the festivities 
very well, so we sat on our camp beds and did 
nothing. “When in doubt do nothing” is 
an important axiom in dealing with savages. 

We may be sure that in the Govern¬ 
ment dealings with China this point of 
view will not be forgotten. 

© 

The Lark is Here 

In brilliant sunshine, with some of last 
night’s snow still in the grass, I today 
(February 2) heard larks singing exultingly. 
Where ? Of all places, on Wormwood Scrubs ! 
What a tonic, and what a thrill, to come in an 
open space which most people would call a 
dreary waste! John Dobel “ 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art. 

Higher still, and higher, 

From the Earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest 
And, singing, still dost soar and, 
soaring, ever singest. 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know; 

Such, harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am 
listening now, Shelley 

© - ' 

Brighter Advertising ' 

were much amused the other 
day by one of the' bright 
advertisements of the Southern Rail¬ 
way, which is making up for a 
trying past by setting a great example 
of present enterprise. What struck us 
was a couplet inviting us to 

Live in Kent and be content , 

Live in Surrey , free from icorry. 

As it seemed a great improvement 
on u Come to England for the hunt¬ 
ing,” and as it seemed a pity to let 
Kent and Surrey have it all their own 
way, we asked Peter Puck to think 
out one or two companion rhymes, 
and now he sends us 

Sweet as violets and daffs 

Are the fresh young maids of Staffs . 

Every cubic inch in Warwick. 

Is exceedingly historic . 

There are still a few counties to 
complete the map ; ^ perhaps there 
may be other inspirations for them. 


Children of Arthur Mee and 
Williqm Stead 

]n the village of Shipton Bellinger 
a bell rings out at 5 o'clock every 
Monday evening, and then all is quiet 
again. The Children's Reading Room is 
open, and the bell has done its work. 

For two hours every week the village 
hall casts off its cloak of meetings and 
importance, and becomes the home of 
“ witches and ghoulies and long- 
legged bcasties,” of Peter Pans and 
pirates, of love and adventure, of cab¬ 
bages and kings. 

They all sit in their cardboard 
covers, children of Arthur Mee and 
William Stead, pupils of Arthur 
Rackham and Dulac. . They wait 
patiently until they are taken to be 
read in silence for the next hour at 
one of the little tables with its bright 
tablecloth, or perhaps to be put back 
with disgust and a more fortunate 
fellow to be taken in its stead. 

Andover Advertiser : 

© 

Tip-Cat 

MV Churchill has been painting 
the Parthenon. He lias also 
whitewashed Mussolini. 

a 

A torter thinks it would save trouble 
if school-children were tied to 
their luggage. Then 
he would know where 
they were bound.. 
a 

Tue Italian Govern¬ 
ment has put a 
tax on goats./ Is it 
known as the butter 
Tax ? 

a 

T^e Oxford crew is 
being coached by 
Mr. Kitchen. To im¬ 
prove their scullery, 
a 

T)on't cry over spilt* 
milk. But we 
are told there is no 
reason why we should 
spill it again. Unless we think two 
spills better than one. 

□ 

gixxv-FOUR clicss players arc coining 
to London. Can nobody check them ? 
a 

According to a naturalist pied black¬ 
birds are often seen. Onl}”, of 
course, after the pie is opened, 

© 

The Eskimo’s Clean Dictionary 

You would be horrified if your knives and 
spoons were dirty, but the instrument of lan¬ 
guage is a far more important instrument 
than knives and spoons. Keep your language 
dean and bright. 

go said Professor S. Alexander of 
Manchester University the other 
day. It is rather humiliating to think 
that he would not have had to say 
it if he had been speaking to Eskimos. 

An Eskimo never uses bad language. 
There may be other races whose 
tongue is unspoiled by slang, but the 
Eskimos are the only people in. the 
world who have no foul words and no 
terms of abuse at all. 


Our England Early in 
the Morning 

By Our Country Girl 

Criend, have you seen our 
1 England very early, 

When stars are still alight upon 
the hill, 

When dew has made the silent 
meadows pearly, 

And all the trees seem praying 
there so still ? 

Then mists, like bridal veils, fill 
all the hollows, 

Then skies are dun and distant 
hills look black, 

Till one gold beam appears, and 
soon there follows 
The kingly Sun, with glory in his 
track. 

Then swift, as though a magic 
spell were breaking, 

Comes colour flooding back to 
Earth’s wan face 
The branches stir and sigh, like 
people waking, 

And next a lark begins to say his 
grace. ^ 

But marts and mills and traffic’s 
hurly-burly 

Are still unheard, and all is hush 
and dew. 

Unless you see our England very 
early, 

You never see the. England 
Shakespeare knew. 

© 

Two Things We Have 
Given the World 

This was the C. N.’s message to a great meet¬ 
ing held in Maidstone, organised by Sir Edward 
Sharp, for the better keeping of Sunday. 

o greater service can be rendered to 
this country in these hying days 
than to save for the next generation the 
most precious possession- the last 
generation had. Two things Ibis 
country has that have been an 
influence beyond all words upon man¬ 
kind : the English Home and the 
English Sunday. 

The English Home has sown in us 
the love of home and of Homeland too; 
and it is the pride of the Homeland 
that has been the inspiration of our 
race to the ends of the Earth. 

The English Sunday has been per¬ 
haps the greatest single factor in 
shaping the character of our race. It 
has given us time to think and time 
to rest. It has given our minds and 
bodies the cliancc they need. It has 
helped us to realise that there is a 
glory beyond the glory of this world, 
and it has kept us fit to build up the 
noblest and freest land beneath the 
Sun, and. to send out our strength to 
spread happiness and freedom where- 
ever the Sun shines. 

It is easy to let these priceless 
blessings go, but when our English 
Home is gone, and our English Sunday, 
something will have departed from the 
life of our children, and from the life 
of our people, for which there can be 
no compensation. A glow will have 
gone out of the world, and life will 
never he quite so beautiful again. 

' « 

The' days we waste through pure 
negligence would make up a lifetime, 
yet we never think of it. Amiel 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If winter woods 
pine for firs 
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A KING'S ORDER FORGOTTEN 


C entenaries usually help us to remem¬ 
ber ; Paris has just remembered one 
which shows us how the world forgets. 

It was the. centenary of a relic of 
French history which the visitor may 
easily miss, for it is lost in the noise of 
the St. Lazaire quarter, and even 
Parisians have ceased to make it a place 
of pilgrimage. Yet it was once a scene 
of national mourning. 

It is the Expiatory Chapel erected by 
Louis the Eighteenth. As soon as this 
Bourbon king returned to France with 
the conquering Allies after Napoleon’s 
defeat he caused the bodies of Louis 
the Sixteenth and his consort Marie 
Antoinette to be removed to the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Denis, the burial-place 
of French kings, and he arranged that 
an Expiatory Chapel should be erected 
on the burial plot in the little cemetery 


belonging to the Madeleine in Paris. 
It was decreed that in all following 
years, on the anniversary day of the 
execution of Louis the Sixteenth 
(January 21), all business in Paris 
should cease, the Exchange should be 
closed, the theatres should not open, 
no newspapers should appear, all women 
should wear deep mourning, and all 
men should attend a memorial service. 

The first grand mass was celebrated 
in the Expiatory Chapel on January 21, 
182 7. A century has gone, and now 
this spot serves only to show us how 
soon the world forgets those things 
it is ordered to do by kings; for the 
commemoration so pompously ordered 
has been abolished, and many passers-by 
who now wonder at the austere aspect of 
the chapel are not even aware of the 
purpose for which it was erected* 


RENEWING THE LIGHT BUOY 



The lighted buoys which mark the shipping channels and sandbanks round the coast of 
England and Wales are maintained by the Trinity House authorities, and here we see men 
of one of the patrol ships replacing a lamp on a buoy. This is a difficult and sometimes 
a dangerous task when the buoy is swaying in a choppy sea 


THE SALMON OF 
FRASER RIVER 

SAVING IT FROM 
EXTINCTION 

The Remarkable Achievement of 
British Columbia Fishery Men 

THE SOCKEYE REVIVAL 

For some time past wonderful tales 
have been appearing in grown-up papers 
to the effect that almost a miracle lias 
been wrought in making the Fraser 
River, British Columbia, an even greater 
salmon river than before. • 

The great mouth of the Fraser River 
has two approaches; one round the 
north of Vancouver Island,- the other 
round the south of the island. Salmon 
enter from the sea by both routes, but 
those appearing off the southern channel 
pass through American waters, where 
they are caught in huge traps by Ameri¬ 
can fishermen, who catch all and leave 
none to go up the river to spawn and 
renew the species. So the famous sock- 
eye salmon has been fast dying out. 

Facts of the Case 

Now we are told that some unnamed 
genius has caught fish that reach the 
river by the north channel and swim 
through. Canadian waters up to the 
spawning beds, and has trained them 
to move to and fro in safe waters, and 
so to give Canada a record catch this 
season of the famous sockeye salmon. 
We are asked to believe, that is to say, 
that these salmon have been trained to 
keep to the All-British Route round 
Vancouver Island. . 

The Editor of the C.N. has consulted 
the Government of British Columbia on 
the matter, and Mr. John P. Babcock, 
Assistant Commissioner of Fisheries, has 
sent us the actual facts. They are 
romantic enough without exaggeration. 

There has not been a record catch of 
sockeye. The new figures embrace all 
salmon in the Fraser River, and the 
bulk were of inferior species. Of 
. sockeye the total caught was between 
200,000 and 300,000, the best total 
since pre-war days. 

What Really Happens 

No fish have been taught to come and 
go by the northern channel. In fact, 
the adults die as soon as they have 
spawned, whereas British salmon return 
to the sea year after year. The fish that 
get up the river do take the safe northern 
channel ; and it is thought that the 
youngsters go out by the same route. 

-They are four-year-olds that go up¬ 
stream to spawn and die. Something 
calls them out of the sea, and away they 
swim, 400 to 500 miles upstream, up 
waterfalls and through deep gorges, 
breasting cascades, climbing and swim¬ 
ming till they reach the lakes they were 
born in 2000 feet above the sea. 

There they mate, lay their eggs, and 
die exhausted, not having tasted food 
since they left the sea. In spawning 
they scrape hollows in the gravel, and 
thus form tiny dams. On these mounds 
the eggs collect. If covered they are 
safe ; if exposed they are the prey of a 
multitude of hungry enemies. 

Saving the Salmon Eggs 

The sole secret of the mounting totals 
of sockeyes is that our Canadian 
cousins, taking a leaf out of Motherland 
books of teaching, collect the eggs, 
deposit them in ’ artificial hatcheries, 
and so save them from destruction. In 
due course they are hatched, and at the 
end of the year the young salmon quit 
the lakes, plunge down the swirling 
river, and so out to sea, there to remain 
for three years, to. feast and fatten, and 
go home by the northern route to create 
a new generation and die. 

That is the wonderful truth of the 
sockeye revival. The Americans con¬ 
tinue with their traps and have ruined 
their fishery ; while the Canadian race 
of fish may wax multitudinous again, as 
did the bison, which Canada saved alive. 


NEWS FROM 

Mr. John Hood has Tlied at Auchen- 
crow, in Berwickshire, in his 103rd year. 

’ The combined ages of 18 guests, at a 
Barry dinner totalled 1528 years. 

Kent’s Loss and Gain 

Farnborough, in Kent, losing its 
village green to the new arterial road 
from Bromley to Sevenoaks, has been pre¬ 
sented with a new common. 

50,000 Cattle Lost 

One of the worst droughts ever 
experienced has passed over South 
Africa, and 50,000 cattle have died in 
the Pietersburg district alone. 

God’s Acre 

A Lincolnshire vicar is calling for 
volunteers to take charge of the village 
churchyard and keep it trim and tidy. 
He will call his helpers the Guild of 
God’s Acre. 


EVERYWHERE 

Over /13,000,000 worth of fish was 
landed in England and Wales last year. 

A Hull trawler has landed the jaw¬ 
bone of a whale weighing nearly a ton. 

Cruelty Is Cheap at Ilkeston 

A pit : wo.rker at Ilkeston who attacked 
a pit pony with an iron dr^", hitting it 
on the head and causing a deep wound, 
has been fined —five pounds ! 

The Illuminated Lifebuoy 

A man has been picked up by a 
British steamer who owed his life to an 
illuminated lifebuoy thrown from a 
German steamer in a fog. 

A Great Chance Lost 

Mr. Rockefeller has withdrawn his 
offer of two million pounds to build a 
museum of antiquities for Egypt owing 
to the refusal of the authorities to 
accept his share in control. 


A LISTENER IN THE 
SILENT SPACES 

PATHETIC STORY OF THE 
WIRELESS AGE 

The Poor Dumb Thing that 
Trusted the Heart of Man 

B.B.C. LOSES AN UNLICENSED 
FRIEND 

One night, in the full Moon, there was 
a party in a house in a little town in the 
lonely Orkneys. 

It was one of those nights when 
islanders feel that dwellers in cities 
on the mainland can scarcely be said to 
be alive. • The Moon shone on the great 
Atlantic rolling softly up to the harbour 
wall, on the houses of‘the little town, 
on the lonely island stretches, and 
drenched them in a silver, magic light. 

Presently out of a house whose garden 
ran down to the grey sea-wall and the 
shining sea came a sound of marvellous 
music. The host was the delighted 
owner of a multi-valve wireless set, and 
he had called up a London band to make 
melody for the dancers in that moonlit 
house in Britain’s Far North. 

Shining in the Moonlight 

The windows were open, and out over the 
sea floated the rhythmic strains. From 
end to end of the harbour, in all the sea¬ 
board homes, this music could be heard, 
and what it meant, the bewitching spell 
of sound and dance combined, can onlv 
be understood by those who know how 
wearying is the monotony of daily life 
in lonely places. • 

After a while the moonlight called 
some of the dancers down to a walk 
on the sea-wall. The throbbing music 
followed them as they went, laughing 
and talking. Suddenly someone pointed 
to something in the harbour, and said 
“ What is that ? ” 

It was a queer object that moved 
occasionally, shining in the moonlight 
on one of the lobster boxes that 11 oat 
in the harbour. Could it be a man ? No, 
it was too small. It was a seal, held 
spellbound by the music. The dancers 
went tiptoeing back indoors lest they 
should break the magic, and left the 
listener in the harbour. They knew how 
much seals love music of any kind, 
how they will follow boats where there 
is a fiddler or a whistler on board. 

The Lonely Listener 

The next night, when the loud-speaker 
was going, they tiptoed out again and 
saw the seal on the same box, listening. 
He became to them a friend, and they 
determined to protect this uninvited 
guest from the great seas. 

As the days went by the seal learned 
to his surprise that the harbour was a 
safe place. It was against all his 
instincts to believe this, for tlio coast 
meant danger and the ocean safety. 
He began to come in the daytime, 
longing for the magic sounds to" creep 
down out of that house whose garden 
ran down to the sea-wall. Some boys 
tried throwing stones, but they were 
quickly stopped. It was understood 
that the lonely listener-in had to be 
left unmolested. 

A Man of Death 

Alas for human kindness ! Alas for 
a wild creature’s trust in man ! There 
was a man of death not far away, 
watching that seal with a gloating eye 
and a heart of steel. He could not see a 
creature of the wild without wanting 
to kill it. .There came a day when the 
friends of the seal ran down to the 
harbour and saw him stretched lifeless 
on the box. 

Someone had made a sly and easy 
shot at a defenceless animal that had 
learned to trust human beings and allow 
! itself the rapture of the music they 
' made. We hope the man who used that 
! gun will read these lines, will learn in what 
j scorn he stands in the eyes of the world, 

; and will throw his gun where it should 
i go—into the depths of the sea. 
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A HOPE OF THE RACE 

A Scientist’s Work to 
Prevent Disease 

WHAT HE HAS DONE IN FRANCE 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Still the world waits for the certain 
cures of its great diseases, and one of 
them, winch our forefathers named 
consumption and^ we know as tuber¬ 
culosis, yields all too slowly to the assaults 
which science and better conditions of 
life and light and air and sanitation 
have been making on it for a generation. 
It is always sapping the vitality of 
400,000 of our countrymen. 

One of the most determined and 
respected workers is Professor Calmette 
of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, who 
has toiled for twenty years to find some¬ 
thing which will prevent tuberculosis. 

Beginning with the Babies 

Professor Calmette begins with the 
babies. Nearly every baby who grows 
up into a man or .a woman has tuber¬ 
culosis in one form or another. It is 
infected with the germ, which is nearly 
everywhere around us. But those of 
us who survive and become healthy 
creatures cure ourselves of tuberculosis. 
Something in us fights the germ, and 
its subsequent' attacks arc powerless 
against us. The new method of Professor 
Calmette aims at helping every baby to 
acquire this immunity from the disease. 

His way is to inoculate the child with 
a very mild strain of the germ of tuber¬ 
culosis, so mild that it does not do any 
harm. But, on the other hand, it fortifies 
the baby to resist more dangerous germs 
of the same disease. 

Will Immunity Last ? 

In the last two years over 5000 French 
babies have been treated in this way, 
and, though it is too soon to say that the 
treatment is entirely successful, yet up 
to date the results have been most 
satisfactory. * 

In a way the treatment is like vac- 
ciuation, which protects against small¬ 
pox for a certain number of years ; but 
there is a great difference. Vaccination 
produces an acute attack of another 
disease, and thus prevents the more 
dangerous disease from taking hold. 
Professor Calmette's treatment does 
not produce an acute attack at all. The 
question to be answered is whether the 
immunity will continue after the mild 
germs have left the body, and it is this 
which remains to be seen. 

THE QUEEN LOOKS IN 
A Cornishman and His Stamp 
Pictures 

A Cornishman who keeps a little 
antique shop in Hammersmith has ex¬ 
perienced an example of the kindness of 
heart which is so typical of Queen Maty. 

Trade had been very bad in his tiny 
shop. Nobody seemed to want to buy 
old china or pictures. At last the 
Cornishman remembered that many 
years before he had pleased his friends 
by making little greeting cards out of 
bits of postage stamps of niany colours. 
He thought these might attract notice, 
so he made a few in the old way and put 
them in his window. 

Now, it happened that among the 
passers-by there came Queen Maty. 
The King is a great collector of postage 
stamps, and so the Queen was interested 
in these little works of art. She bought 
half a dozen of them, sending with the 
cheque a letter in which she gave per¬ 
mission for the fact that she had made 
the purchase to be published. 

The letter was put in the window, and 
by the end of that day every stamp- 
picture in stock had been sold. 


A queer example of the superstition 
which can still live near the heart of a 
great country was brought to light not 
long ago, when a woman living near 
Windsor Park reported that she had 
heard the baying of the hounds of 
Herne the Hunter round about his oak 
in the forest there. 

Herne’s Oak is no longer there, but 
the legend of his hounds still lives ; 
and, though the hounds never bayed at 
all and the tree itself has gone, it is 
possible today for foolish people to be 
unnerved and stricken with terror by the 
thought of them. 

No one can mention or read of Herne’s 
Oak without recalling the immortal 
scenes from Shakespeare’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor which are centred about the 
old oak, the mock sprites, and fairies 
which play such pranks on bewildered 
Sir John Falstaff. The legend of Herne 
and his oak and hounds was old even 
in Shakespeare’s da}?’, the blood-curdling 
story of a spookish hunter and a 
spectral stag. 

Where the legend comes from nobody 
knows. Probably it has its counterpart 


In tunnelling for a new railway ex¬ 
tension in Berlin workmen have found a 
molar tooth of a mammoth, one of a 
host of such relics of the past found in 
the subsoil of Berlin and its neighbour¬ 
hood during tlie" past 150 years. 

The bones already so revealed prove 
that great herds of mammoths once 
roamed the scene where the German 
capital now stands. That is not singu¬ 
lar, of course. London and large parts 
Sf England are thickly sown with the 
remains of mammoths; the excava- 
t,ions v for the railways of the capital alone 
have brought to light enough relics of 
mammoths, monkeys, flesli-eaters, rep¬ 
tiles, birds, to furnish a bewildering 
memory-Zoo of the marvellous past of 
our country. 

But in these Berlin finds there is a 
special interest, for this city with 
mammoths in its soil owes its very 
existence to life-forms too tiny for the 
human eye to see. 


J.t is some time now since the old 
crown disappeared as the money unit 
for Hungary in the international money 
market, but it was only at the New Year 
that the common pecTple were required 
to say goodbye to it. 

Now a new unit called the pengo has 
taken its place, not only in the money 
market, but in the pockets of the 
people, and they are finding the change 
very worrying. Before the war the 
crown was worth about tenpence in our 
money, but when it was stabilised after 
the collapse it took 12,500 crowns to 
equal tenpence ; and that is what the new 
pengo is worth, 12,500 paper crowns. 

It seems simple enough to think of 
the pengo as worth what the crown was 


It is a fascinating thing to watch bees 
at work in a glass hive. 

The Smithsonian Institution lias been 
presented by the manufacturers with a 
huge hive of this kind, and has borrowed 
forty thousand bees to people it. Every 
activity of the bees can be seen except 
when the queen bee is a prisoner within 
the breeding combs. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing of 
all to watch is the glass tunnel, twelve 
feet long, leading from the hive through 
a window to the open air. Here there 
are two continuous streams of bees 
passing each other in and out. It is 
reported that a rule of the road was- 


in the legends of all lands which tell of 
spectral huntsmen, but, as we see, 
Shakespeare made fine fun of it over 
three hundred years ago. Yet today 
the- legend is treated solemnly, and 
someone declares that she has heard 
the baying by night’ of the ghostly 
hounds of Herne the Hunter! 

The explanation is romantic, yet 
comical. A naturalist points out that 
the supposed baying of Herne the 
Hunter’s hounds is really the cries of 
migrating geese ! They fly high, out of 
sight, by night, and “ gaggle ” as they 
fly, as other birds sing or chirp. Their 
cries closely resemble the yelping of a 
pack of hounds, especially when the 
birds are invisible in the midnight sky. 
So much for Herne’s hounds. 

His oak is not there now. It was a 
magnificent tree four hundred years old 
when Shakespeare knew it, and it lasted 
until 1863, when it was blown down in 
an August gale. A young oak was 
planted in its place, and that grows, .but 
the modern Herne’s Oak is only 63 years 
old*; its forerunner was over seven 
centuries old. * 


Its soil consists mainly of an enor¬ 
mous depth of a species of microscopic 
animalcules existing in damp places in 
the earth. These organisms are' so 
small that 10,000 can be ranged on a 
halfpenny, and it has been estimated 
that it would require over a thousand 
millions of them to weigh one gramme. 
The capital city of Germany is built on 
this bed of life, whose numbers exceed all 
powers of calculation. 

Such a formation is not peculiar to 
Prussia ; strata of the kind exist to a 
depth of 20 feet in North America, and 
to a depth of 40 feet among the desolate 
heaths of Hanover. 

The mammoth was the greatest form 
of land life; the / animalcules the 
smallest. Yet the mammoth passed and 
remains but a name and a fossil re¬ 
minder, while the animalcules continue, 
multiplying faster than thought, part¬ 
ners with Man in the making of his cities, 
and sometimes his actual master. 


worth before the war, but the people 
have got used to thinking of money 
values in thousands of crowns, so that 
when they arc told that something they 
are buying is worth so many pengos 
they have to change the sum into crowns 
in their own minds before they can 
realise .what it is costing them. That 
means multiplying everything by 12,500, 
not a very easy thing to do quickly ! 

So people go about their shopping 
with a pencil and paper, making 
calculations all the time. The clever 
people laugh and make jokes about it, 
but the poor peasants are sorely puzzled 
and worried, and .wonder if they are 
being cheated. Still, rich and poor will 
learn in time to think in the new coinage. 


established among them within a very 
short time of taking up their residence ! 

The inward stream is heavily laden 
with pollen and honey. The workers are 
seen with the pollen baskets on their 
hind legs puffed out to bursting point. 
The outgoing stream is carrying nothing, 
and sometimes one of these, more than 
usually hungry, will be stopped and fed 
by a benevolent bee. 

One peculiar task is performed by a 
dozen workers standing at the month of 
the hive and flapping their wings at a 
tremendous speed, driving a current of 
air into the hive powerful enough to blow 
away all particles of wax and other debris. 


The Boy who 

WRITES BACKWARDS 
A Very Curious Case 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

There has lately passed through a 
hospital a little fellow who interested 
all the doctors and nurses because he 
wrote backwards. 

That was not all. He wrote with his 
left hand, and instead. of beginning at 
the left-hand side of the page and going 
forward to the right he pushed the 
pen from right to left. When a mirror 
was placed in front of the writing it 
appeared * in the glass just like the 
ordinary kind ; in fact, this kind of 
performance is known to doctors as 
mirror-writing. 

. Many people can do it with practice, 
but the peculiarity of the Paddington 
Green patient was that he wrote 
naturally in this way and could write in 
no other. 

An Explanation 

The. explanation is that if a child is 
extremely left-handed he would most 
readily write in this way, and would 
learn to write properly only after being 
taught. Most left-handed people are 
only partially so, and can be educated 
out of it. But another peculiarity of 
this extreme left-handedness is that it 
seems to confuse the brain’s power of 
uttering speech. 

Writing and speaking are in some 
ways the same thing. They are both 
the brain’s way of expressing its * 
thoughts, and both are set going by 
extraordinarily complicated arrange¬ 
ments, like telephone exchanges, in 
the brain. In a general way the left- 
hand side of the brain actuates right- 
handed movements, and it is in that 
side of the brain also that the telephone 
exchange for speaking is situated. 

An extremely left-handed person 
therefore suffers from some confusion 
between the telephone exchanges on 
the right side of the brain and those 
on the left, and consequently is prone 
to stammer, which is just what the 
Paddington Green boy does. 

THE SAFETY FILM 
Getting Rid of the Fire Danger 

The picture theatres will all be using, 
in. a day not very far distant, a film 
which does not burn. The great reform 
of a safe kinema will come at last. 

Only those who have any actual 
experience of the manufacture of fire¬ 
proof film can possibly realise the 
immense difficulties that have had to be 
faced and overcome in producing a 
cheap and safe film. 

All film is made of wood, but if the 
wood pulp is dissolved in nitric acid to 
make celluloid a highly inflammable 
and almost explosive material is pro¬ 
duced. If it is dissolved in acetic acid 
a non-inflammable and perfectly safe 
film is the result. 

Acetate film is not by any means easy 
to make, and when it is made the photo¬ 
graphic manufacturer has to contend 
with many difficulties in order to coat 
it with the sensitive emulsion. But big 
efforts are being made to produce a 
film which will not catch fire, and New 
York and Germany have led the way in 
forbidding any but safety-films to bo 
used for X-ray photography. 

Millions of pounds are involved in the 
efforts to make a really cheap film that 
will not burn, and little by little, as this 
new industry progresses, the dangerous 
film will be replaced by safe ones. 


POST OFFICE PROFITS 
A Very Good Year 

On a total turnover of forty million 
pounds in the last financial year the 
Post Office made a profit of £6,667,000. 

Ordinary postal business yielded a 
profit of £7,416,000, and the telephone/ 
£550,000, but there was a loss on the 
telegraph service of £1.300,000. 


Drama of a curs foundations 


The Peasant and his Pengo 


Seeing the bees at work 
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BRINGING A HAT 
FROM A RABBIT 

A LOOK-AT THE IMPERIAL 
GALLERIES 

Fashioning a Little Empire at 
South Kensington 

PLEASURE FREE FOR ALL 

Everybody has seen a conjurer bring 
a rabbit from a hat. The conjurers of 
South Kensington have brought a hat 
from a rabbit. 

Wc all know that Australasia is over¬ 
run with rabbits owing to the misplaced 
kindness of someone who sent a few 
pets out long ago. New Zealand suffers 
as badly as anyone from this, for she 
has no savage life to prey on the rabbits. 
The only power which can stay the pest 
is the hand of man. 

Rabbits are caught in great numbers, 
and now a grand trade is done with 
their skins, as we can sec- in the New 
Zealand Court of the Imperial Galleries. 

The New Wembley 

We sec the skin stretched out, then 
clipped of hair, then with the best part 
of the hair separated, then made into 
a loose shape like an enormous grey 
bag. Air suction drags the hairs to¬ 
gether. Then the bag is stroked and 
beaten and half-boiled to shrink it, and 
patted and shrunk again, and polished 
and dyed, and the end is a bowler hat ! 

These skins come over to England to 
be turned into hats, and as our friends 
in New Zealand have a sense of fitness, 
and believe in supporting their own 
industries, they buy back from us enor¬ 
mous quantities of the hats, bowlers 
and otherwise. 

The rabbit-hat case is only one small 
item of a great display of fascinating 
things to be seen in the new halls of the 
Imperial Galleries. Here a tremendous 
change is gradually being made. The 
galleries are being slowly transformed 
into another Wembley. 

Pictures of the Empire 

Instead of the old rows of museum 
glass bottles and cases holding the 
products of the Empire we are being 
shown lovely lighted pictures with 
models in the foreground, so that in 
half an hour wc can have an unforget- 
ablc glimpse of what the other end of 
the world is like. If all the courts 
turn out to be as fascinating as the one 
that is finished (New Zealand) there 
will be many boys and girls saving up 
their pennies to travel to South Ken¬ 
sington to see what our Empire is like. 

Wc begin at one end of the New 
Zealand Court, and see a large map on 
the wall to remind us of the shape of 
New' Zealand. Then we ■ see New 
Zealand laid at our feet, in an enormous 
glass case as wc should sec it from an 
aeroplane. Then the lighted model pic¬ 
tures begin. Wc sec the Alps of New 
Zealand and people skating and ski-ing. 
Overhead, fixed in the great windows, 
arc photographs of the glaciers and the 
snow-capped peaks.. In case we do not 
happen to remember everything there 
Is a chart comparing these mountains 
with Mont Blanc and Mount Everest. 

Admission Free 

Three steps away, and we arc before 
a lighted picture of the hot springs of 
the country, with Maori women cooking 
their food in one of Nature’s casseroles. 
A little farther on is a lovely river, with 
men fishing for trout. Some of these 
fish were introduced from Scotland, 
and, like the rabbits and the red deer, 
have thrived exceedingly. Wc also 
sec the swordfish 'being caught, and 
wonder what it would be like to catch 
a fish which might weigh a thousand 
pounds with just a rod and line. 

Other pictures show us dairy farms 
and milking - m achines, sheep - shearing 
places where a sheep is sheared in three 
minutes. There arc the houses of the 
ranchers, magnificent homes, reminding 


A STORY OF A 
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PIONEER 
Gilbert Warren Got 
Into Changsha 

A good story is told of how Gilbert 
Warren got into Changsha. 

Mr. Warren, who has just died after 
a long illness, was one of the pioneer 
missionaries to Central China. In 1886, 
when he first wept out to the Wesleyan 
Mission, the province of Hunan refused 
foreigners admission, and for 20 years 
Mr. Warren lived in adjoining territory 
without being able to cross the borders. 
But the evangelist got his way at last. 

In 1900, with two other missionaries, 
he walked into Hunan undisguised, and 
got as far as Changsha. At the gates 
of the city they were stopped by an 
official, who told them that no foreigner 
might enter those streets. Mr. Warren 
drew out his passport and politely asked 
the mandarin to endorse it with an 
official declaration that the authorities 
were unable to fulfil their treaty obliga¬ 
tion to protect foreigners. Of course 
the man was too proud to do that, and 
lie sent them into the city with an 
escort of soldiers, who permitted them 
to speak to the crowds. 

Despite his unkind reception Warren 
stayed in Changsha for 20 years, and 
became one of its most popular citizens. 


THE FIRST GRAMOPHONE 
And the First Words it Spoke 

There was an odd reminder in the 
papers the other day, carrying us back 
to the beginning of a very familiar thing. 
It was a letter from an Englishman 
who heard the first words uttered by a 
gramophone. 

That was in November, 1877. Mr. 
Henry Edntonds, a civil engineer, tells 
how he went with an American pro¬ 
fessor to sec Mr. Edison in his laboratory 
at Mcnloe, New Jersey, and found him 
among his assistants, bending over a 
brass cylinder, which he was turning 
with a fly-wheel. As lie did so the 
cylinder made this amazing remark; 

Mary had a little lamb . 

It was the first phonograph repeating 
for the first time the first words spoken 
into its receiver. 


THE EXCELLENT - 
WOODFORDS 
Curious Coincidences 

In many Elizabethan plays the plot 
turns on mistakes in identity. Twins 
are confused with one another, and 
get punished for each other’s faults. 

But no confusion of this kind could 
outdo the real confusion caused by the 
fact that the Admiralty drafted two 
sailors named Woodford to IIALS. 
Excellent. Matters grew worse when 
both, joined the ship’s football team. 
Then came the crowning coincidence. 
One Saturday they played in a match, 
and one of the Woodfords got his leg 
broken. The next Saturday the same 
thing happened to the other! 

Continued from the previous column 

us that sheep raising is the chief industry 
i of New Zealand and brings much wealth 
; with it. We get glimpses of the rolling 
i fields and hills, and we feel that Nature 
] has been very kind to these islands. 
; But, although New Zealand is mainly 
| a pastoral country, we arc not allowed 
■ to forget her other gifts. We sec the 
j famous llax peculiar to the islands, one 
; piece of/ which was brought back by 
j Captain Cook, and wc see what art and 
j science combine to do with it. We see 
the beautiful peasant crafts of the Maori 
women, the gum trees, and the finished 
gum, which becomes carriage varnish 
and helps to make linoleum. 

If wc have forgotten,what a magical 
place the industry of man has made of 
the world wc can revive our memory 
delightfully in these Imperial Galleries, 
and the survey does not cost even one 
penny. It is part of our-free heritage. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Sir Joshua Reynolds died February 23, 1792 . 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, ths most English 
of painters, was the central force of a 
new life power that arose in the art of 
this country in the iSth century. His 
portraits have become part of the back¬ 
ground of the nation, and make a volume 
of social history in themselves. 

Reynolds was born in Devonshire in 
1723, the son of a - clergyman'-school¬ 
master, and a iter some years of training 
lie sot up at twenty-four as a portrait 
painter near Plymouth. Two years later 
he had the good fortune to be taken on a 
voyage by Commodore ICeppel. The 
trip ended in Italy, and there he stayed 
till 1752, working and studying " with 
measureless content,” as lie wrote to his 
two good sisters who had found him the 
money for the holiday. 

His Rise to Fame 

He returned to London strengthened 
iti everyway by this three years’ sojourn 
in the land of the giants, and set up a 
studio. Very soon it was known that a 
man of considerable genius was working 
steadily, slowly rising above the level of 
the painters of the day. A fine full- 
length picture of Captain Kcppcl stand¬ 
ing on a stormy seashore, apparently 
commanding an invisible ship, struck a 
new note in the studio work of London. 
This unknown young man who had been 
content to paint portraits for five guineas 
apiece found requests for pictures 
pouring in, and his prices were slowly 
raised to sixty guineas. In ten years he 
was the most famous painter in England, 
making five or six thousand pounds a year. 

He took pupils, lived in a fashionable 
way, and enjoyed to the full the intel¬ 
lectual life of London. Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, and Goldsmith became his close 
friends. The great portrait painter began 
to write essays on art; he took a great 
interest in the forming of the society 
which eventually became the Royal 
Academy, and was its first president. 
In 1769 he was knighted. 

Always Learning 

His work was in no way spoiled by his 
success ; rather the opposite. Reynolds 
may have been too pleased with his 
prosperity, but he was never too 
pleased with his work. His-industry and 
modesty were an example to artists of all 
time. Every new picture he painted was 
a separate adventure on which he set 
out; it was as if lie had never trodden 
that road before. He was always learn¬ 
ing. His art was marked by an infinite 
variety. He painted landscapes, men 
and women, and most charmingly did he 
paint children. 

He was never satisfied with his tech¬ 
nique, never consciously repeated a pose, 
was always absorbed in problems of colour 
and tone. The result is a mass of work, 
dignified, strong, and essentially right. 

His generation had much to remember 
Reynolds for. One of the most delightful 
things he ever did was to found, in 1764, 
a literary club, in order, he said, to give 
Dr. Johnson an opportunity of talking. 
The most famous men of the day were 
among its members. 

A Persistent Worker 

In the meantime Reynolds was reach¬ 
ing the time of life when most men lay 
down their work. But long after sixty 
he went on painting, and was only 
stopped by growing blindness. He died 
on February 23, 1792, and was buried 
with honour in St. Paul's. 

When we think of this man’s work a 
great number of faces spring up in 
memory. There is the incomparable 
Mrs. SicKlons as the Tragic Muse, the 
lovely Strawberry Girl, the Age of 
Innocence, and The Two Gentlemen; 
Dr. Johnson (in the National Gallery) ; 
pretty Nelly O’Brien (in the Wallace 
Collection)—to mention but a few. The 
stately homes of England keep on their 
walls the best portraits by Reynolds. 
He is but poorly represented in our 
public galle.ries. 


THE NEAREST 
PLANET 

TINY LAMP AGAINST THE 
TWILIGHT GLOW 

A World that Will Pass Across 
the Sun’s Face 

EARTHSHINE ON MERCURY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The planet Mercury may now be seen 
low in the western sky soon after sunset; 
and as this' little fleeting world does 
not set till nearly two 1 tours after the 
Sun we may be pretty sure of getting a 
glimpse of him. 

It is astonishing t tQ find how few 
people can say they have seen Mercury. 
Fortunately just now Venus is not far 
away; and her pearly, light will guide 
the observer to where Mercury shines like 
a tiny lamp against the twilight glow. 

Venus will be readily seen by about 
6 o'clock, after which the sky should be 
scanned some distance to the right of 
her, to about nine times the Moon's 
apparent width away, but much nearer 
to the horizon ; there, almost between 
the place where the Sun has set and 
Venus, we shall find Mercury. 

The picture shows the position of 
these two worlds relative to one another 
as seen from the Earth next week. 
Their altitude above the horizon is, of 
course, less the later they are observed ; 


VENUS 4- 

.MERCURY 


4 Feb.26 


* MERCURY 

1 _ \ Width of the Moon 

* Feb. 19 

- on same sca/e 



The position of Mercury relative to Venus 


and as Mercury sets at 6.53 p.m. at the 
beginning of the week and at 7.20 at 
the end the earlier he is sought for 
after 6 o’clock the belter. 

Mercury is much the nearer of the 
two planets, being about 95 million 
miles away, as compared with the 130 
million miles which separate us from 
Venus ; he is now the nearest world to the 
Earth, the Moon, of course, excepted. 

Moreover, Mercury is now rushing 
toward us. at his fastest rate, for being 
near perihelion—that is, at his nearest 
to the Sun—he is speeding at 35 miles a 
second ; so in the course of the next two 
weeks he will approach much closer, be¬ 
coming brighter and apparently larger. 

This will make it easier to observe 
Mercury, and in a fortnight’s time he 
will be but 70 million miles away. By 
March 13, when he passes almost between 
the Earth and the Sun, Mercury will be 
only about Co million miles away. 

The Dark Side of Mercury 

Then, unfortunately, he cannot be 
seen because the dark side of his sphere 
is turned toward us and there is nothing 
to sec. But a splendid opportunity 
awaits us on November 10, when, if 
fine, that little sun-baked world may 
actually be scon silhouetted against the 
Sun, his little round disc of blackness 
appearing, from our point of view, as if 
actually on the Sun, travelling across 
his brilliant disc. 

. At present Mercury’.looks like a tiny 
half moon when seen through a telescope, 
for we sec but half his sunlit hemisphere 
and one half of that which is believed 
to be in perpetual night and darkness 
except' for the occasional light of the 
Earth, also of Venus—which is very 
considerable and at times equal to a 
small moon in Mercury’s sky. 

It is, therefore, possible that a time 
may come when Mercury will be so 
placed relative to Venus and the Earth 
that astronomers may be able to look 
upon the dark side of Mercury, faintly 
lit up by the light of Venus and in 
addition by the earthsliinc, or reflected 
light from our own world. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. I11 the morning Saturn south¬ 
east. In the evening Venus and Mercury we.st 
by south-west. Mars south. 
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CHAPTER 59 
The Sleeping Snake . 

ueg looked up. “ Then we’re 
on the right track, Dad,” he 
said eagerly. 

“I hope "so/” the Professor 
answered/ “ If I am right there 
will be some path or causeway 
to the hills.” 

“ Let’s look,” begged Greg. 

‘ ‘There # s plenty of time before dark. ” 

“ I will come with you,” said the 
Professor. “ You can come, too, 
Jim. Andrew, perhaps you will see 
to the supper. Luckily we have 
plenty of fish.” 

Jim jumped forward eagerly, 
but the .Professor checked him. 
“ We must go quietly and beat the 
grass as we go. * There are certain 
to be snakes.” 

As there were no sticks they took 
paddles, and went slowly through 
the thick, dry grass ; but if there 
were snakes they saw none. 

“ It is all stone beneath us,” said 
the Professor. “ This must be a 
regular quay, built in days before 
the water silted up and turned into 
swamp. Keep near the edge and 
see if you can make oiit anything 
resembling a canseway.'’ 

“ Seems to be deep mud all the 
way,” said Greg presently. “ I 
say, Dad, if we can’t find a path 
what arc wc to do ? ” 

“ We shall have to take to the 
boat again,” replied his father, 
“ but I hope most sincerely that we 
shall not. be forced ter do that.” 

“So do I,” said Jim. “ These 
last days have been simply awful.” 

The platform ran back fully a 
hundred feet; then they came to a 
corner and turned to the left. They 
worked along this . edge for a 
hundred yards or more, but, 
though they sounded all along, 
there was nothing but tall saw- 
grass and deep, evil-smelling mud. 

“I can’t see your causeway, 
Dad,” said Greg, “ and here’s the 
end of the back of the platform.” 

“It may be at the south end,” 
said his father.' “ Indeed it must 
be. No people who ever lived could 
have brought this stone here from 
the hills except along a solid road. 
Go’slowly, and try every foot.” 

' They did so, but without result, 
and presently they found they had 
made the round of the whole plat¬ 
form and were back at the camp. 

“ What luck ? ” asked Sam. 

“ None at- all,” replied Jim 
gloomily. “It looks as if wc shall 
have to take to the boat again.” 

“That’s bad,” said Sam. “I 
say, Zambo’s in a great stew. I 
don’t get all he says, but lie vows 
there’s something pretty bad in the 
grass here, and certainly, whatever 
it is, it’s making a funny noise. It 
sounds like a kettle boiling.” 

“ I thought I heard something,” 
said Jim quickly, “ but to' me it 
sounded more like a pig grunting. 
But here’s Zambo, and the Pro¬ 
fessor will understand.” 

Zambo was talking rapidly to 
the Professor, and on his mahogany 
face was the same scared expression 
they had seen when he first saw 
the giant anaconda. 

“ What’s up, Dad ? ” asked Greg. 

“ A dormidcra,” said his father 
gravely. 

“ Sounds like a sort of sleeping- 
sickness,” grinned Greg. 

“ Not a bad description,” said the 
Professor dryly. “The dormidera 
is the great black python, known as 
the sleeping, or snoring, snake, and 
that sound you hear is its snores.” 

“If it’s asleep then let’s make 
sure it doesn’t wake up,” said 
Greg. “ I’ll get your rifle, Dad.” 

The Professor shook his head. 
“ We can’t tell where it is, and if 
wc go to look for it wc shall most 
certainly -wake it up. Then it will 
attack, and it is, so Zambo tells me, 
even more dangerous than the 
spotted python.” * 

“ Then the only thing is to let it 
go on sleeping,” remarked Greg. 

“ The objection to that is that it 
will wake at sunset, and, as Zambo 
says, it will probably be hungry.” 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

“ Which means that we’ve got to 
sit uo all night and watch for it,” 
said Greg unhappily. 

“ We can keep it off with a fire,” 
suggested Jim. 

“No wood,” said Sam briefly. 

Jim looked round. “ I tell you 
what,” he said. “Let’s fire the grass.” 

“ It might solve our problem,” 
agreed the Professor, “ but first 
we should have to get back into the 
boat, for we should be roasted alive 
if we remained on the platform. 
Let us see what Zambo thinks.” 

Zambo agreed, so they put ever^ 1 
thing back into the boat. Will re 
they did so the sound was very 
plain indeed. It was exactly like 
a giant snoring, but none of" them 
could tell just where it came from. 
Then they all got into the boat and 
paddled round to the windward 
side, and there Andy put a match 
to the grass. 

They had known it was dry, 
but none of them was prepared 
for the way it burned. 

“ Phew ! It’s like gunpowder ! ” 
exclaimed Greg, as lie pushed off. 

They were only just in time, for 
with a crackle and a roar the 
tindery stuff caught, and great 
sheets of flame roared into the dusk, 
while huge showers of sparks rose 
scores.of feet above the biaze. 

“ Say, I’m sorry for the snorcr,” 
said Andy; and the words were 
hardly out of his mouth before a 
monstrous form, its head full twenty 
feet above the grass, came racing 
through the blaze toward them. 

CHAPTER 60 

The Great Causeway 

rkg v and Andy between them 
were just in time to whirl 
the boat to one side when the great 
serpent literally leaped inlo the 
water, flinging up a mass of mud 
and spray. 

“ Paddle ! ” shouted the Pro¬ 
fessor ; but the two who held the 
paddles were already working them 
for dear life, and during the next 
minute or two the long, low craft 
had probably never travelled so 
fast. Behind them the sight was 
a terrible one as the giant snake 
laslied and twisted in monstrous 
coils, flattening down wide spaces 
of the long marsh grass and flinging 
up great waves, which broke over 
the gunwale of the canoe. They 
did not stop until they were some 
hundreds of yards away, and they 
were a silent, shaky crowd when 
at last they paused and looked 
round. They could still sec the 
python writhing like a giant eel, 
but its struggles were not so violent. 

Sam was the first to speak. 
“ What did it want to come this 
way for ? ” he asked. “ Why 
didn’t it go off in front of the fire ? ” 

“ Lost its head, I expect,” said 
Greg. 

“ It’s a mighty good thing vve 
didn’t lose ours,” remarked Andy 
soberly. “ I’ve bceu in Brazil a 
mighty long time, but I never saw 
anything like that before.” 

“ It’s something I don’t want 
to see again,” said the Professor. 
“ The creature seems to have gone. 
I can see it no longer.” 

“I guess we’ll have to go too,” 
said Andy. “ The grass is burning 
over the water a-s well as on the 
island.” 

Greg whistled. 

“ So it is. We’ve got to get into 
open water till the fire has passed. 
There’s a sort of lagoon just ahead. 
Let’s push in there and wait.” 

They did so, but the wait was a 
long one. There had been no rain 
for days and the tall marsh grass 
was dry as tinder, so that the sparks 
carried by the wind lighted patch 
after patch. When at‘ last they 
dared to return to the platform 
the whole marsh to windward was 
aflame. 

“ One thing, it will burn up a 
lot of those beastly mosquitoes,” 
remarked Sam, as he scrambled 
on to the blackened plateau. 

The fire had cleared the thick 
deposit of peaty stuff which had 


covered the stones, burning it to 
black ask, leaving the big squared 
stones plainly visible. They scraped 
away the ashes over a space large 
enough to pitch camp, ate some 
food, then, tired out, went to sleep. 

It was broad daylight when Jim 
woke. Greg was standing by him. 

“ Great news, old man! ” he 
exclaimed. “ We’ve found the 
causeway ! ” 

“ The causeway ! Why didn’t 
we find it last night ? ” 

CHAPTER 61 

The Peat Dogs 

am proved to be right about the 
mosquitoes. Not one had 
survived. What was more, the 
destruction of the grass allowed a 
breeze to blow, and, though the 
heat was great and their packs 
heavy, the party tramped along 
in good spirits. 

They had started early, hoping to 
do the whole distance in a clay, 
but it was after dark before they 
reached the edge of the swamp. . 

“ Gosh ! ” exclaimed Ajidy, as 
he took off his pack and dropped 
in a heap on the ground. “ I never 
walked so far before and I hope 
I’ll never have to again.” 

“ Same here,” groaned Greg. 

“ You sit. I cook supper,” 
remarked Zambo, but, tired as they 
were, the boys would not allow, 
this. . It was jolly to see a good lire 
once more and to cat broiled fish 
and roasted toucans. It was jolly, 
too, to be able once more to swing 
hammocks, and all felt the better 
when next morning; they started 
climbing the hills. 

The causeway had turned into 
a road, which, though much over¬ 
grown, had been so splendidly 
made that travelling was compara¬ 
tively easy. That evening they 
reached the top of the first ridge, 
only to see another range of steep 
mountains in front of them. 

The Professor stood gazing at the 
great hills. 

“ I wonder where the city lies ? ” 
he said thoughtfully. “ Wc are 
getting near, I think.” 

“ The .-road seems plain, sir,” 

| said Jim. “If we stick to it we 
ought to find the city.” 

“ Quite so, Jim, but it is of the 
Bakairis I am thinking. However, 
it is no use worrying. We must 
keep a sharp look-out. Now let 
us find a camping place.” 

Watch was kept all night, but 
nothing disturbed them, and in 
I the morning they went on, follow¬ 
ing the great road down into the 
valley. It rose again beyond, climb¬ 
ing the steep slope in vast curves. 

Greg glanced up the great slopes. 
“ The iast lap, I hope, Jim,” 
he said. 

’But Jim did not answer, and 
Greg saw that lie had stopped and 
was listening intently, 
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“ What’s up ? ” he asked. 

“ Don’t you hear it ? ” asked 
Jim sharply. ■ 

“Do you mean that queer howl¬ 
ing sound in the distance ? ” said 
Greg. “Yes, but one hears so many 
rum things in these wilds.” 

' ‘ We’ve never heard that before,” 
said Jim. “ That’s a pack of 
wolves.” 

“ Can’t be. There aren’t- any.” 

But now the others had stopped 
and were listening, and Zambo, 
who was looking very uneasy, 
spoke to the Professor. . 

“ Dogs ! ” said the Professor, 
looking very astonished. “ Wild 
dogs ! I never heard of them in 
Brazil.” He turned to the others. 
“Zambo says that a pack of wild 
dogs is on our trail. He declares 
they are the wild. descendants of 
hounds brought by the Spaniards, 
long ago, and that they are danger¬ 
ous. We must find some place 
where we can keep them off.” 

Sam pointed to a steep rocky 
slope up to the right. 

“ They’d have a job to climb 
that, sir,” he said. 

“ And so should we,” said Greg 
ruefully. 

“ I guess we’d better try it, and 
be smart about it,” put in Andy 
quickly, “ for there’s the pack.” 

He pointed.as he spoke, and all' 
saw coming through the valley a 
pack of about forty queer-looking 
animals. 

“ Extraordinary!” exclaimed the 
Professor. “Those are like the 
prehistoric peat dogs. I believe 
they arc a true wild dog. See their 
long noses, pricked cars, and close 
coats.”, 

Andy broke in. : 

" Say, Professor, you can give 
us the lecture* when we get to the 
topi If we wait here there won’t 
be one of us left to listen.” 

What he said was so evidently 
true that they all turned and began 
scrambling up. the slope. With 
their heavy loads it was terrible 
work ; but fear lent them strength, 
and somehow they gained the top, 
and faced round just in. time to 
see the pack reach the bottom and 
start grimly up. The Professor 
quickly loaded his double-barrel 
and fired, and two of the ugly 
brutes went rolling back, but the 
others came leaping upward. 

“. Why waste cartridges ? ” said 
Andy. “ What’s the matter with 
rolling rocks ? ” 

As he spoke he flung a big stone 
down upon the pack. 

“ Good egg ! ” cried Greg. “ Here, 
help me with This boulder, Jim.” 

Next minute a shower of stones 
rained down on the hunting dogs, 
killing at* least twelve, yet, even 
so, the rest still pressed upward. 
Then Jim and Greg, with Sam’s 
help, got their boulder to the edge. 
It was a.huge stone, weighing many 
hundreds' of pounds, and it went 
bounding down, carrying all sorts 
of stuff with it. All of a sudden 
there was a deep, roaring sound 
as the whole face of the slope peeled 
off and went down in a thundering 
avalanche. 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Greg. “ That’s 
done the trick. Finished the whole 
lot at one clip.” 

t “ Finished us, too, I guess,” 
said Andy briefly. 

“ What do you mean ? ” de¬ 
manded Greg. 

“ You ain’t as bright as usual 
this morning, son,”, replied Andy. 
“,How do you reckon we're going 
to get down to the road again ? ” 

Greg looked rather blank. 

“ You’re right, Andy; wc can’t 
get back down there, but I expect 
we can find some other way.” 

They went on, but the bluff, 
instead of getting lower, grew to a 
regular cliff. 

7 We had better climb straight 
to. the top of the ridge, I think,” 
said the Professor, “ then we shall 
see the road on the other side.” 

But when, late in the afternoon 
and all very exhausted, they gained 
the ridge there was no sign whatever 
of the road, and nothing visible 
except a deep, wild-looking valley 
with a cliff-like range beyond. 
Feeling very discouraged, they 
stood and stared downward. 

“ I guess we’re lost,” said Andy. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

A Terrible Ride 

Come years ago a man named 
^ Stewart with his wife and 
two . children vfbre living in a 
little white settlement on an 
African gold mine. 

Mr. Stewart was the manager 
of the mine, and employed 
hundreds of natives, with, fifty 
to sixty white men in charge 
of them. 

His two children, Sheila and 
her baby brother Desmond, were 
not old enough to take much 
interest in their father’s work ; 
their greatest joy in life was 
the river—for in a hot country 
like Africa cold water is a pre¬ 
cious thing. 

Not far from, the children’s 
home flowed the River Insiza, 
and here they loved to play 
with their black nurse - girl 
Mali ala. The river was infested 
with crocodiles, so Mr. Stewart 
had had a bathing-pool dug and 
fenced off with a grid from the 
main river, so that no crocodiles 
could get inside ; and in the 
shallow parts of this pool the 
children used to play every day, 
while Mahala sat on the bank 
close at hand. 

In this particular year the 
rainy season was very late, 
and so the river was low. Per¬ 
haps for this reason the croco¬ 
diles were bolder than usual; 
and Maliala was rather scared 
one afternoon at seeing one 
big fellow continually snuffling 
round the grid, and she warned 
the children to keep well away 
from the sides. 

As Mahala felt somewhat 
nervous, for the creatures as a ; 
rule seldom showed themselves, 
she called her charges, who 
reluctantly left the water to go 
home to tea. As the girl 
turned her back, however, and 
stooped to collect some toys 
there came terrified . shrieks, 
and, turning round, she was just 
in time to see an enormous 
crocodile going clumsily but 
surprisingly quickly toward Baby 
Desmond, who was too terrified 
to move. Before she could reach 
him the great reptile had seized 
the baby in its great jaws* and 
turned swiftly to make for its 
river home. 

Without a moment’s hesitation 
the brave black girl dashed 
forward, and, throwing herself 
astride the creature’s back, beat 
its snout with all her might 
with her bare fists. 

The crocodile dropped the 
child to attack this new enemy, 
and then made off, as it thought, 
to the river to rid itself of this 
heavy encumbrance. It went, 
however, away from the river, 
straight to the. mine. When, 
therefore, Mr. Stewart and others 
who had heard the shrieks 
dashed up they beheld the extra¬ 
ordinary sight of the black girl 
capering along on her fearsome 
steed, which was travelling at a 
rate seldom attained by such 
creatures. 

Needless to say, the crocodile's 
life was soon ended. E)esmond 
was found to be suffering from 
only slight wounds, while Mahala 
herself *was untouched. 
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'TTAe Earth is the Lord’s and the Fulness thereof 



THE BRAN TUB 

What Am I ? 

Jjke blustering Boreas sometimes 
I appear, 

And by my breath you know that I 
am near; 

Like him I puff and swell and rage 
amain, 

And rise and fall, and swell and puff 
again.. 

Sometimes my fury rises to a storm, 

And yet l help to keep the ladies 
Warm. Answer next week 


The C.N, Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Brown Hyaena 


The Brpwn Hyaena is heavily-built, 
with legs rather long in proportion to 
its body. It has a neck of enormous 
strength, and can carry off a full-sized 
ass. Besides its usual howling it 
makes a noise resembling hysterical 
laughter. Common in England in the 
Stone Age, it is now confined to Asia 
and Africa. 

Anti-Frost Solution 

Sometimes it is a nuisance for 
windows to be obscured by 
frost, but this can be prevented. 

In a bottle place a tablespoonful 
of glycerine and then add about twenty 
times that amount of methylated 
spirit. Shake the contents of the 
bottle well and stand on one side for 
a while. When the liquid clears, a 
little is rubbed on the inside of the 
window with a soft cloth. 

This treatment not only prevents 
frost formation but it also helps to 
check the condensation of moisture 
on the glass, which is likely to happen 
when the weather is coid, but not 
sufficiently cold to induce freezing. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


lei On Parle Francais 



Le lit d’enfant Le. bol La ptanche 


Bebe couche dans ce lit d’enfont J 
Je yous apporte un bol de lait 
On mettra la planche en travers 

How Dumas Wrote His Name 

Alexandre Dumas the Elder, the 
author of The Three Musketeers, 
was one of France’s greatest romancers. 

He was the grandson of a count, 
and had Negro blood. Besides novels 1 
and plays he wrote charmingly of 
his travels, and his output was 
tremendous. His son, also named 
Alexandre, was likewise a successful 
novelist and dramatist. 

Dumas was born in 1S02 and died 
in IS 70 . This is how he wroteMiis 
name: 



Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'HE ring dove is heard cooing. The 
greenfinch 
has begun to sing. 

The drone fly 
appears on the 
wing. Earth- 
worms lie out in 
the open. The 
heath snail 
.comes abroad. 

The spring 
crocus, dande¬ 
lion, sweet-scent¬ 
ed coltsfoot, and lesser periwinkle 
in blossom. 



Looking South 
8 a.m. Feb. 23 


Our Portrait Gallery 



\yiiEN you have found the names of 
these objects take one letter 
from each word and make the names 
of (l) a ferocious fish, ( 2 ) a burrowing 9 
animal, and ( 3 ) a large wading bird. “ 

Answer next week 



Jacko Makes the Toast 

f*\NE day Mrs. Jacko ’went off shopping with a very mysterious 
air. Jacko wanted to go with her and carry the purchases, 
but she shook her head and told him to look after the baby. 

Jacko didn’t care for the job, but as he thought his mother 
might be going to buy him a present he didn't make a fuss, and 
Mrs. Jacko sailed off, looking very imposing in her new fur coat. 

In an hour or two she came back with a parcel in her arms. 
Jacko was all agog to know what it contained, and was disap¬ 
pointed when his mother unwrapped it and. produced—an 
electric toaster. 

Mrs. Jacko saw his face fall, and tried to console him by 
suggesting that he could help in the morning by making the 



toast. As an experiment the new toy was used at tea-time, 
and Jacko managed to burn the bread quite easily. 

Next morning he was down first, for a ■•wonder, and, pulling 
the wire across the tabic to the plug in the wall, he soon had 
the toaster hot. 

Meanwhile he proceeded to cut some slices of bread. The 
bottom crust seemed rather hard, but he managed to cut two 
pieces, and was just finishing the third when, without any 
warning, something happened. 

There was a bang and a flash of blue flame. 

“ Hullo!" said Jacko, “ that's a bit of powder gone off. I 
wonder what the baker will say when he hears of it. Gun¬ 
powder in a loaf! I'll let him know about it. Why, I might 
have been blown up! ” 

Then he looked at the knife in his hand and found it had 
a nasty jagged hole in the edge of the blade. And he 
wondered more than ever what had happened. 

Mrs. J acko came down soon after, and when she heard J acko’s 
story she called the baker hard names for his carelessness. 

“ Well, never mind/’ she said, “ it might have been worse ; 
we'll have some nice fresh toast after all/' 

But they didn't, for the toaster was cold, and then Jacko dis¬ 
covered that the wire was underneath tlie loaf and the knife had 
cut it through, and that was what had caused the blue flame. 

Alphonso, when he came strolling down to .his breakfast a 
little later, scored for once. He had l>ecn reading about 
electricity, and lie made Jacko savage by telling him that 
the handle of the knife had saved him from the nastiest shock 
of his life. 

After that Jacko let somebody else make the toast. He 
didn't want another surprise of that kind 1 


Examining Snow Crystals 

g>, r OW crystals are such beautiful 
objects that they are well worth 
examining under a magnifying-glass. 
The trouble is that when they are 
brought into a warm room they melt 
very quickly. ! 

A good way of making the snow- 
crystals last longer is to put a small 
piece of glass on a plate and leave 
this out of doors until it is thoroughly t 
cold. If snow has settled thickly on \ 
the glass clear this away and allow j 
just a few flakes to fall on the surface, j 
Take these indoors and start the 
examination, and you will find that 
the cold plate and glass prevent a 
speedy thawing of the snowflakes. 

Is Your Name Foster ? 

Poster is generally derived from j 
Forster, a forester or worker 
in a forest, the letter r frequently 
disappearing after a vowel. But 
sometimes the name is from Fewstcr, 
a maker of saddle-trees, the wooden 
frames on which the saddler builds. 


Word Changing 

Change the head of a coin 
And its worth is double, 

While merely to add one 
Would give you some trouble. 

Answer next week 



Change* the word Late into Past with 
only three intervening Jinks, altering one 
letter at a time, and making a common 
word with each change. The pictures will 
help you. Answer nerJ week 


D! MERRYMAN 

Nothing to Worry About 

Rather : I am very sorry to hear. 

that you are at the. bottom of 
your class, my boy. 

Son: It doesn’t matter. Dad. The 
master teaches me the same tilings 
as the boy at the top. 

A Rhyming Riddle 

Two bodies 1 have, though they're 
both joined in one, 

And the stiller I stand the faster I run. 
An hour-glass. 

Proud Rags 

During the wars following the 
French Revolution a discon¬ 
tented soldier, pointing out to Napo¬ 
leon that his coat was worn out and 
that the rags scarcely covered him, 
asked for a new one. 

“ How can you think of it r " 
said Napoleon. 14 Your wounds would 
be hidden.” 

The Land of Big Things 

A Scotsman newly emigrated to 
the Canadian North-West saw 
a great American elk in the distance, 
and asked what it was. 

“ That’s a moose,’*' was the reply. 
“ A moose ? ” he shouted ; “if 
that’s a moose what are your rats 
like in this fearsome country ? ” 


Not an Eruption 



“ Qh, look at the volcano 

That’s yonder breaking out!” 
Cri ed Snap. “There is an earth quake! 
Convulsions are about! ” 

<£ Don’t get into a panic." 

Friend Snorum merely laughed. 

“ That’s Matthew Mole, who's making 
A ventilating shaft 1 ” 

What Did He Mean ? 

T’VO men were having a fierce argu¬ 
ment, and at last one of them 
walked away with this parting shot: 

“ The sooner 1 never see your face 
again the better it will be fur both of 
us when next we meet 1 ” 

The Wrong Number 

“Revenge is sweet!” said a shoe 
dealer to a customer who had 
come into his shop. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, that young lady who ha* 
just gone out is a telephone operator, 
and I gave her the wrong number." 


Proverbs About Friends 

friend in need is a friend indeed. 

The way to have a friend is to 
be one. 

A friend is not so s<x»i gotten as lost. 

Have few friends though much 
acquaintance. 

All men’s friend, no man’s I Tien i. 

Be slow in choosing a friend, but 
slower in changing him. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross WGrd Puzzle 

Here is the answer to List week's 
puzzle; 

A Riddle-in Rhyme 
Capacity 
What Am I ? 

Gibraltar 

Can-You Find Me ? 

The letter X 
A St. Valentine 
puzzle. Sen net 

Who Was He ? 

The Wandering Chronicler was 
Jean Froissart 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
|he greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, fori4s. a year ; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


WOMEN LAUNCH THE LIFEBOAT • AIRMAN’S LIGHTHOUSE • ABRAHAM’S STREET 



A Flag for Each Kind of Fish—Big fish are caught by anglers near Santa Catalina Island,Joff Women Launch the Lifeboat—When a storm overtook the fishing fleet from the Northumbrian 
Southern California, and when the yachts come home they fly these flags to indicate the catch village of Newbiggin women launched the lifeboat to guide the fishermen home. See page 2 



The Airman's Lighthouse—This thousand-million 
candle-power light has been placed on a hill 
near Paris to guide airmen. Its vertical beam 
can be seen from an aeroplane 90 miles away 



Safety First for Children—During the lunch hour 
this policeman at Stockwell, London, escorts hun¬ 
dreds of school-children across a busy junction 




A Meeting in the Park—Two little girls walking 
in a London park met this flock of geese, which 
occupied the whole of the path and refused to 
make way for them, as seen in this picture 



A Red Indian Goes Flying—Eagle Elk, the chief of the Sioux Indians, has been visiting The Island Goat Cart—Here we see a goat pulling 
England with some of his race, and when they went to Croydon Aerodrome the chief a cart in the Azores Islands, where horses, mules, 
was taken for a flight in an aeroplane. In this picture we see him about to start oxen and sheep are used for the same purpose 



Keeping the Army Healthy—One of the most important duties of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps is to see that soldiers live in healthy conditions, and 
this picture shows students at the Army Medical College learning with little 
model tents that look like toys the best method of arranging a camp 



Ladders for Hire—A curious 
trade in Paris is that of the 
men who carry round tall 
ladders for hire, as seen here 



A Street that Abraham Knew—This narrow street has been unearthed at the 
ancient city of Ur of the Chaldees, as described in the C.N. recently. The 
houses were built about four thousand years ago, at the time Abraham lived 
in Ur, and they throw new light on the way people lived in those days 


A PENNY REVOLUTION-READ ABOUT IT IN MY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH I 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1022), Ltd., The Fleet way House. Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada),. Ltd.: Australasia. Cordon & Golch: South Africa, Central News Agency. 









































